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MY DEAR ELlZAj 

I AM not one of those who regard a passive 
obedience and blind submission on the part 
of the child as the best security for reason- 
able hopes on that of the parent : much less 
do I think them the suitable means of pro- 
viding for those trials in this life, on which 
depends h^r happiness in a more perfect 
state of existence. 

You are called upon as a rational being, 
and as created ultimately for immortality^ 

vos;^ II, B to 



tq act a part more honourable and more de- 
cided than can be acted by one who is the 
mere instrument of the will of another. The 
only guard which can effectually defend us 
from sin and error must be clear and pre- 
cise ideas of that which is salutary and good, 
and of that which is pernicious and wicked. 
You are a reasonable and an accountable 

• 

being; but you. are yet too young, and too^ 
iminformed, to direct with safety your own 
conduct. Providence has wisely and mer- 
cifully committed this season of your life to 
the care and guidance of others ; and with 
abounding mercy to you, these are parents, 
forcibly impressed with a due sense of the 
authority thus delegated to them. 

In this dispensadon of goodness, I doubt 
not but that my Eliza will find strong 
inducements for gratitude; for most assu- 
redly no blessing in this world can be put 
in competition with that of being protect- 
ed and instructed by good parents. You 
must, however, seriously reflect that neither 
their zeal nor their abilities can exempt you 

from 



from the necessity of exercising your own 
reason, nor excuse those errors which the 
neglect of so doing may and will produce. 

There is no period of life, beyond the 
short stage of infancy, in which we are not 
called upon to employ the faculties of our 
own minds, and the powers of our own 
understandings ; and nature has wisely pro- 
portioned our field of action to their dawn- 
ing strength. We soon perceive the di- 
stinguishing and essential differences between 
a good action and a bad one, between truth 
and falsehood, gratitude and ingratitude; 
and as our minds mature, and our sphere of 
life enlarges, we become more and more 
able to investigate the motives of moral 
action and our own conduct. 

I believe that, young as you are, you are 
prepared for the inferences which I mean to 
draw from what I have already advanced, 
and on which I j*est my hopes of being 
useful to you: foi: I think all authority 
whi<;h does not rest on the solid basis of 
reason, usurpation; and ill consequence of 
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this opinion I have, with the most diligent 
attention, made you the arbiter of my con- 
duct respecting you in every instance in 
which I conceived you capable of judging. 
I have constantly and clearly laid before you 
iWy rea^ns for privations, and my motives 
for indulgence; convinced that you would 
contemplate kindness as much in the former 
as iij the latter, and that you would perceive 
your advantage and happiness closely linked 
with both. By this mode of treatment I 
think you have acquired a facility of judg- 
ing, and many marks and indications that 
belong to a discriminating mind, and a quick 
perception of truth and utility. 

But youth, my Eliza, is liable to incon- 
sideration, and reason and conscience are 
sometimes silenced by the various and al- 
luring objects which fancy and desire place 
in their way. If their vigilance be suspended, 
if their authority be suflfered to slefep, at 
this peripd of your life, the consequences 
are doubly mischievous ; for you will not 
only have to fear the evils which arQ inse- 
parably 



parably attached to acting without their 
restraint, but even their power of govern- 
ing you will be lost; for the reason and 
conscience which are not diligently exer- 
cised will soon become torpid and useless. 

The rest of this letter is mtended as a 
wholesome exercise for the best part of your 
mind ; and I cheerfully expect from it a de- 
cision which shall satisfy me that you will 
not like a coward fly from the appeal* 

During your cousins' late visit we ad- 
mitted a card-table into our arrangements 
for the eveningV recreation. As our guests, 
it became in some measure incumbent upon 
us to consult their taste, rather than our own^ 
in the choice of our amusement. You very 
cheerfully submitted, and only pleaded"your 
entire ignorance of every sort of game. 
I proposed a party at commerce, as being 
easy for you to learn, and convenient for 
our number. The first evening was devoted 
to teaching you the game; and 1 believe 
you will recollect your wild spirits, which 
overset the table and candles in preparing 

the 



t|ie room for a game of blindman's buiF, 
which was unanimously agreed upon at the 
close of your first lesson, and in which you 
wanted no instruction or guide beyond your 
agility. 

No sooner wa^ the tea-equipage remo- 
ved on the following evening, than our 
young guests clamorously demanded the 
cards. Your silence waa disregarded, and 
the circle was formed round the table. You 
languidly distributed the fish, saying that 
you thought the night remarkably coldj and 
wished for a country dance. George Stan- 
ley, without noticing your wishes, asked me 
what I chose to make the pool-basket. I 
replied, smiling, that I would for that night 
be the bank, and dropped into the basket 
half-a-guinea. Insensibly you became at- 
tentive, and 'caught the eagerness of, your 
companions; saw the defeat of your next 
neighbour's hand with triumph; and admit- 
ted, or refused, the suggested plans of your 
adviser George Stanley as your own pru- 
dence suggested; and finally shared the 

pool 



pool with him. The rest of the party saw 
not this convention with satisfaction. Char- 
lotte said that George had good reasons for 
his advice, and that those who went part- 
ners ought not to sit by each other. George 
colouredi but laughed at what he could not 
answer. A few nights tired me of com- 
merce, and I contented myself with be- 
ing, in appearance, an unconcerned spec- 
tator, quietly occupying one corner of the 
table. 

Methinks I already see the ingenuous 
blush, mantling, if I may use a poetical ex- 
pression, on my Eliza's cheek, at the recol- 
lection of that which could not possibly 
escape my notice, or my disapprobation. 
You will with confusion retrace in your 
mind your share of all the bungling tricks 
and awkward finesse which so disgraced the 
party . . . Playing for the advantage of those 
with whom you had secretly settled to share 
the gains .... Signs and winks, and con- 
certed plans, to cheat poor Sophy and 
Charles of their money, and of all cliance of 

success 
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success ^ . . .. Combinations, in a word, which 
imposed upon them in all points but that 
©f removing from them their suspicions of 
unfair play. These were avowed with rude- 
ness,, nay, sometimes with violence and even 
tears. I interfered not, but passively saw 
anger sparkle in every eye by turns; flushed 
faces, and sullen retiorts ; and every proposal 
for more cheerful and innocent amusement 
rejected. 

In this way has my Eliza passed the 
greater part of the evenings during the 
last monthiL You are now an adept at 
several sorts of games, and you have ac- 
quired talents of which you have no reason 
to be proud. Last week your cousins left 
us. Shall t be unjust if I say that you have 
appeared to regret the absence of the card- 
table^ more than the removal of your com- 
panions and friends? ^On the evening of 
their departure you appeared disinclined to 
every sort of occupation; the music-book 
which you wanted was mislaid ; you had no 
lake for your roses- I proposed reading. 

You 
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You yawned, and pleaded your fears diat 
you had caught cold ; you approached the 
so&y and caressed Fidele for half an hour ; 
then stretched yourself on the cushions: 
at length, half hesitating, you ssad that yon 
would show me some tricks with' the cards, 
that George Stanley had taught, you, I 
smiled, and with great alertness the cards 
were produced* You then asked me^ whe- 
ther I ever played at piquet. I answered ia 
the negative,, adding that 1 had entirely 
forgotten it ► ► . . Fidele was again referred 
to ^ • .^ . The evemng was long and dull y and 
you were not sorry to retire tx^ your room. 
The following day wsfe more propitious^ 
Mrs. Beaumont, with a few of your grand- 
fether's old friends,, parsed it with us^ After 
tea, Mrs. Beaumont proposed cards. "I 
hear,*' said she, ** Eliza, that your wild; 
Irish cousins have initiated you into all the* 
secrets of this sublime art^^'* You blushed,. 
Eliza,, crimson deep. '' But," added she,, 
** good-nature now will conduct us tO' the 
card-tablej. for poor doctor Craven i$ be*^ 

B^ S come 
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come so deaf that he derives no amusement 
from conversation." The card- table was 
placet}; your grandfather determined for a 
pool at commerce, the stake to be half- 
guineas; and, smiling on you, he added, "I 
will be my Elrza's banker to-night/* " I 
will have no partnership,'* cried I gaily, 
** without conditions. I mean to win the 
money, and I now offer half of it, with half 
the honour annexed to gaining it." " Let 
us hear your conditions," cried every one: 
" Why," replied I, *' I mean, with the mo- 
ney to clothe a poor half-naked girl who 
brings us water-cresses, t saw her this 
morning, shivering with cold and misery; 
and I almost blushed at the survey of the 
comforts with which I was surrounded." — 
Every one eagerly declared that the pool 
was the property of Hannah, the water- 
cress girl, and that the winner should have 
the pleasure of applying the money to the 
relief of her wants. I jexerted all my skill ; 
Mrs. Beaumont lost, in her attention to the 
game, the desire of chatting ; your grand- 
father 
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father studied, with profound wisdom, every 
chance and card. But Eliza Palmerstone was 
listless and unconcerned! — ^you rose after 
depositing your last stake, retired to the cor- 
ner of the fire, and took up a news-paper. 
I was the winner : and thus ended our card- 
party. 

This morning Hannah, with her mother, 
paid me a visit of thanks; for I had lost no 
time in appropriating the money to its de- 
stined purpose. I had now the satisfaction 
of seeing that my child's mind had reco- 
vered its natural tone; your eyes beamed 
with pleasure, as you surveyed the com- 
fortable appearance of these indigent people. 
"Why,** cried you, transported, ''they 
are hoik supplied with new clothes! How 
did you manage to buy so many things with 
so little money? I could never have suppo- 
sed that four or five guineas could have made 
them so clean and comfortable.'*--r" The 
wants of the poor and needy," replied I, '^ are 
not costly ; but Hannah's are not yet quite 
removed; I wish she had a good warm 

cloak \ 
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cloak ; and ^ere it not for the fear of tiring- 
our friends, I would win a second pool for 
her sake. How stands your purse, Eliza?" 
Shall I n»t pain your gentle nature by re- 
calling the confusion with which, hanging 
on my bosorn^ you whispered that you were 
penny less? 

Mrs. Clarke retired with my poor Hannah 
and her mother; and I mildly resumed the 
conversation by saying that ^ those who 
played at cards ought to be prepared for for- 
tune in all her caprices.' — ^' Undoubtedly,"' 
replied you j ." but George and Charlotte 
Stanley can win without being indebted to* 
her favour/*- — " Not unless they cheat^* 
answered I. A blush and downcast eye was 
your reply. " However,** continued I,. 
^ be not uneasy : Hannah shall be no suf- 
ferer: 1 will engage for the cloak/* You 
burst into tears> and said,- sobbing,. ^* But / 
cannot be the donor j my folly has pre* 
vented* thai • . • • and .... more.** — It is 
necessary, my child, that I should detail the ^ 
whole of the confession which followed. 

EoK 
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For a fortnight you had forgotten to pay 
for the nursing of your protegee, John 
Dunning's motherless infant ; and for seve- 
ral weeks you had seen yourself imposed 
upon with patience, in the vain hope of be- . 
ing in the issue a match for meanness and 
craft with their own weapoiiS. .You will in 
a moment perceive my reasons for stating, 
thus minutely that which possibly you con- 
sider as having been thoroughly understood. 
It may be you are deceived : probably you 
have not traced in this apparently useless 
detail of your conduct,, and that of your 
associates, some o£ the most striking features^ 
and hideou3 traits of the practised and habi- 
tual gamester.. Many, I doubt not, of these 
bst and miserable men (would I could con* 
fine my observation to> men only ! ) have re- 
ceived the first rudiments of their pernicious 
art, and the first impulse of their direful 
passion, in the nursery,, or at least in the 
earliest opening, of their youth* Then it 
was that the first principles of- rectitude 
were violated :, then it was that the uncor- 

ruptedi 
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rupted heart first admitted the cruel and 
contaminating love of money : then was 
engendered that miserable and delusive pre- 
ference of self^ and all the poor and base 
motives of exclusive interest. There, and 
then, were practised the tricks of imposi- 
tion, of over-reaching the unwary or more 
ignorant. ?Thus prepared they meet the 
world, and, alas! exhibit passions fatal to 
themselves, and to all who are connected 
with them. The profligate and inveterate 
iove of gaming, my Eliza, contains in it a 
depravity beyond any of which you can 
forrti an idea....I would call it a destroying 
daemon, if I were asked to fix to it any ap- 
propriate term. Yes, I would say, it is a 
destroying daemon, which exults in laying 
waste all the resources of the human mind, 
and trampling down all the fences of human 
prudence. It acts like an overwhelming de- 
luge, sweeping from the heart of man all 
the sweet charities of human life, and leav- 
ing nothing behind but a cold indifference 
for the happiness of others, and for him- 

self 
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self the horrors of cowardly despair, or the 
cruel triumphs of sordid interest. 

With these impressions now on my mind, 
with ;^the recollection of that misery to fa^ 
milies which has within the narrow sphere 
of my experience resulted from the love of 
gaming, and which hourly calls for pity, I 
have, lost sight of the principal view of this 
letter; for I hope there can be little danger 
of your adding to the number of the un- 
principled and daring herd of gamesters. 

It may not however be amiss to inquire 
into your opinion of the woman, -v^ho under 
less glaring colours, and a less oflfensive form, 
sacrifices her health, her time, and her first 
duties to the card-table. What shall we 
say of the infirm and aged votaries of this 
all. subduing incroacher? what shall we say 
of those, whose talents and time have been 
wasted in acquiring skill in a game at cards ? 

I once, when a girl, called upon an old 
lady of this sort, with my mother : she was 
far advanlced in life, and had been for many 
years confined to <)er room by lameness. 

We 
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We found her in her bed, where indeed most 
of her hours were passed : she was propped 
by a number of pillows, and busily employ- 
ed in assorting a quantity of cards. Thei in^ 
terest which she apparently took in not per^ 
mitting her woman to disturb them, con-* 
firmed me in the idea that she was separating 
fhem — till she again cautioned the womaa 
not to toucn the cards, for she had just got 
the game. My mother smiled, and asked 
at Y^hat game she was playing. ** Do you 
not know it?*' said she with wonderful viva- 
city. " It is called patience ; and I promise 
you it has not that name for nothing, for t 
am often five or six hours getting the game* 
It is very amusing, however; and frequently 
consoles me for the delay of my party.*'' 
She then deplored the desertion of her old 
friends, and the ingratitude of the world.. 

Young as I was, I could not help reflect- 
ing, during this lamentation, that she had en-- 
tirely overlooked the best possible apology 
for the absence of two- thirds of those of 
whom she complained, — that they were ix^ 

their 
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their graves. I make no comments on this 
anecdote: I only wish to contrast it, by 
placing before yoa the revered and venera- 
ble Mrs. Sinclair, now in her eightieth year, 
seated in her easy chair,, to which she has 
for years past been passively conducted by 
her affectionate and assiduous friends, who 
surround her with respectful attention, and 
eager interest to profit from her still ani- 
mated and elegant conversation, in which 
wisdom and goodness preside. We become 
neither saints nor sinners, my dear Eliza, 
by any sudden impulse of the mind : there 
is a time when, in regard to a//, you may 
say with the poet, 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien^ 
As to be hated needs but to be seen. 

But this state of moral rectitude will not 
suffice to keep off* the encroachments of vice. 
She is too subtle to show at once all the 
horrors of her undisguised and appalling 
front. It is By silent and insidious ap- 
proaches under borrowed forms that she 

gradually 
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gradually prepares the mental eye to meet 
her without terror. It is by petty trespasses 
on reason and conscience that she renders 
herself familiar to the view. It is by small 
steps that she leads mankind to confound the 
simple and unerring voice of truth, and 
prepares them for her future open and dar* 
ing triumphs Virtue takes the Same pro- 
gressive march. She yields not to the cow- 
ardly and indolent candidate her gracious^ 
influences : these must be sought resolutely, 
diligently, step by step. The purpose of be- 
coming virtuous must be sustained by active 
endeavours, by vigilance, and by the con- 
viction that we seek that which will recom- 
pense our labours* This is the price of 
every thing worth attainment j and your sim- 
ple reason will acknowledge that the purpose 
of our existence, the basis on which rest all 
our hopes of happiness here, and acceptance 
hereafter, is an object which exceeds all 
others. Be then prepared to meet the dif- 
ficulties which you will encounter in your 
attainment of it* Your success depends oa, 

self. 
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self-denial and self-command. It is by lit* 
tie combats that the volunteer for glory ac- 
quires* strength and courage for more ardu- 
ous trials. Shall I not trust my candidate for 
glory ?... Yes, and with, cheerful hopes. Be 
not therefore surprised that I do not inter- 
dict you from the occasional amusement of 
card-playing. 

At my entrance into the world, I had 
heard all that prudence could advance in 
support of an absolute prohibition of cards, 
and all that ingenuity could produce in their 
favour. My opinions were not decided by 
either of these arguments. I knew that the 
whole business depended on my estimating 
the question according to its precise value. 
I was a member of society, aad my power 
went not beyond the control of my own ac- 
tions. Custom has privileged this recre- 
ation, and as a recreation I had only to 
qualify it. I discovered that under this point 
of view if contained nothing for me to 
dread ; for real and unaffected virtue is not 
austere^ but with good-humoured ease can 

quit 
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quit her throne to 'solace the weak child 
of mortality, can smile at its toys and sports, 
whilst her guardian hand upholds its feeble 
steps. I prescribed then certain limitations 
from which I have never yet been tempted 
to deviate; and I play at cards, when called 
upon in society, on exactly the same princi- 
ples which produce my cheerful compliance 
with the taste and humour of those to whose 
amusement I give up any other portion of 
mytimA 

I was once, and only once, put to the 
trouble of explaining these principles* Sooa 
after my marriage I met at Bath a very ele* 
gant and agreeable woman, * who, like my-^ 
self, had lately changed her name. She ap- 
peared rather more new to the world than 
myself, and was, I believe, younger. We be* 
came much acquainted, and often met in 
public parties. One evening, at the rooms, 
a gentleman brought me a pressing invita* 

tion from Mrs. S to make one"* at an 

unlimited loo table she was forming for the 

duchess of . In polite and decided 

ternu 
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terms I signified that it was a game at 
which I never played; and, with compli- 
ments, sent him back. to the card- room with 
this negative. In a few minutes Mrs. 3 
was at my elbow, and with an air of much 
concern concluded her repeated request by 
saying, '^Surely, Mrs. Palmerstone, you 
\i^ll not. refuse the duchess! She sent me ex- 
pressly to solicif your company." I smiled, 
but with seriousness gave her to understand 
that I was under the government of an au- 
thority which would not yield to any title. 
I repeat-ed my negative with firmness, and 
with fewer excuses. ** Do you play unli- 
mited loo, madam?" said Mrs. S to 

my fair friend, who was leaning on my arm« 
*' No," said I with quickness : '* this lady 
means to dance. You must not disappoint 
Mr. Palmerstone," added I, seetng the flush 
of vanity on her cheek. — " 1 do not think,'' 
replied she, "that we shall see either of 
our husbands to-night : the gentlemen when 
at Bristol, you know, left it undetermined.*^ 

— " la that case, then,'/ cried Mrs. S , 

**you 
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** you may safely join the duchess's party. 
We will relinquish you, if you are called 
upon.'* The young lady, with some apo- 
logy for quitting me, immediately followed 

Mrs. S to the card-room. 

At the usual hour of retiring I sought my 
companion, and her countenance spoke her 
losses: she was agitated and flushed, and 
with reluctance listened to my saying that I 
waited for her. In our way home, she ob- 
served that I had been very fortunate in my 
refusal to play : " My compliance," sighed 
she, *' has cost me thirty guineas to-night.'* 
— ^^ I rejoice to hear it," said I, aflFection- 
ately pressing her hand : " your lesson is 
cheap: profit from.it." She was silent. 
** I wish,*' resumed she, " I had refused the 
duchess's invitation for to-morrow evening." 
•— *' Nothing can be so easy,'* answered I 
with vivacity: "and were it difficult, you 
ought to do it." She was again silent, and 
we parted. 

The next morning I saw her in the pump- 
room, arm in arm with the duchess, .and in- 
stantly 
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stantly marked her for one of the loo party. 
At the end of the season she had some em- 
barrassments with the trades-people, which 
circulated with the usual celerity of Bath 
anecdotes ; and the first advantage that she 
gained from her acquaintance with the du- 
chess, was the perfect indifference with 
which she met this 'disgrace. She had how- 
ever paid largely for her initiation, and now 
boldly quitted the appellation of a dupe, to 
sustain with fbrnness and an unabashed face 
the more disgraceful one of a duper^ in which 
station she still holds an eminent place in 
the fashionable world* 

You will easily detect the true cause for 
this adoption of a character so contemptible, 
and you will perceive that there are other 
inducements besides avarice which lead a 
woman to the card-table. 

This • young -woman was without even a 
taste for the amusements of a card-table. 
She was extremely lively, and loved dancing : 
but to make one in the duchess's card-party 
was an allurement which her vanity could 

not 
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not resist, nor her resolution overcome. 
She saw not the snare then ready for her, 
and which has held her captive ever since 
in a state of degradation from which her 
rank in life cannot shelter her ; for it does 
not prevent the honest and upright from 
viewing her conduct with pity and repro* 
bation. 

Some apology for the lamentable predi« 
lection which your cousins have shown for 
the card-table m?iy arise from the history 
of their unfortunate parents ; and candour 
and charity may perhaps find in their pre* 
sent disposition to tricking and cheating-, 
more cause for pity and compassion than 
surprise. 

Mrs. Stanley, the mother of our late 
guests, was left an orphan at seventeen with 
a fortune of twenty thousand pounds. Her 
father appointed Mr. Palmerstone guardian 
and executor to his will ; but the peculiar 
charge of her education and care of her per* 
son were given to his own sister, a widow 
lady. This regulation was not made with« 

out 



tsat jodgement. Mrs. Falkland ^^a$ a worthy 
woman, and loved her niece tenderly. 

The first winter's introduction to the po- 
lite world in Dublin, the place of Mrs, Falk- 
land's residence, brought to the be^iutiful 
miss Fairfax's notice and acquaintance the 
handsome and agreeable Mr. Stanley^ He 
was then about twenty-three : his father had 
died when he was an infant, and a consider- 
able estate had devolved to him, to which 
were annexed the savings of a long mino- 
rity. His mother, whose idol he was, en- 
joyed an ample jointure, which she spent in 
Dublin with the reputation of a generous 
and pleasant woman. Nature had indeed 
been as bountiful to Mrs* Stanley as it will 
be found she is to all her children ; for she 
had bestowed on her a sound mind and a 
good disposition^ But a neglected educa* 
tiou had confined the one to the plea- 
sures of good living and the card-table, 
and brought the other under the control of 
passion and frivolous modes of life. 

No mistakes, aor uny weaknesses, how- 
voL* lu • c ever. 
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-ever, in Mrs. Stanley's character had been 
able to damp the spirit and talents of her son. 
His understanding was acute, and his heart 
excellent. Under a wise and steady gui- 
dance, young Stanley would have been an 
honour to his country, and a blessing to his 
family. Dazzled by the brilliancy of his 
parts, and the manly graces of his person, 
Mrs. Stanley had no enjoyment in his ab- 
sence, and^ whilst a mere youth, gave him 
unlimited access to her purse, and the amuse- 
ments of her house and table : at fifteen he 
betted guineas on his mother's cards, and, 
with all the ardour natural to his mind, 
adopted a taste for play. 

Thus prepared, he entered into the pos- 
session of his own large fortune^ and with all 
the characteristics of a young, generous, and 
unsuspecting Irishman, he invited rapacity, 
and opened his heart to treachery" and fraud. 
He had already gone deeply in his mad ca- 
reer, when the charms <df Charlotte Fairfax 
caught his attention, and gave to bis ardent 
mind more honourable pursuits. His assi- 
duities 



daities pleased her, and be won her tonsent^ 
with that of her aunt, to apply to your 
grandfather for her hand, Mr. Palmerstone 
was neither a stranger to ydhng Stanley's 
propcmsity to ganiing, nor to the depreda- 
tions which had already embarrassed him. 
The result of this application to the uncle 
and prudent guardian of Charlotte Fairfex 
was a refusal of his overtures, accompanied 
with a manly and frank communication of 
the motives on which that refusal was solid- 
ly grounded. Mr. Stanley endeavoured to 
remove this obstacle ; but your grandfather 
told hin^, that his opposition was, and would 
ever be, inflexible to a man impelled by 
his passions and tus associates to effect 
his own ruin ; and that the time would in* 
evitably arrive, when he would acknowledge 
the integrity to which he owed the, loss of \ 
woman whom he loved, and whom he now 
solicited to share that ruio. 

Stanley's high spirit rose at this rebuke : 
but the decided character and cool firmness 
of your grandfather were happily qualified 

c 2 to 
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to meet his impetuosity ; and they partedf 
vith their respective resolutions and cold 
dvility, Mr. Stanley did not, however, 
relinquish his hopes; and unfortunately, 
favoured by Mrs. Falkland, and warmly 
supported by his mother*s interest with 
Charlotte, he prevailed upon her^ still a 
minor, to marry him. 

My father was sensibly hurt by this im« 
prudent step. He had been anxiously 
explicit with his ward and her aunt, and in 
the most tender and parental terms jhad 
cautioned them to refuse Stanley's visits* 
They had engaged to do so, and on their 
promise he relied when he returned to 
London. Justly offended by the conduct 
of a niece whom he affectionately loved^ all 
correspondence was dropped for a time« 
He Was however called upon, in conse- 
quence of his trust, to an interview with 
, the young couple ; and Stanley, with the 
generosity natural to him, coincided with 
my father in his wise plan of securing to 
the children of the marriage the half of 

their 
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their mother's fortune, and settling the re- 
sidue on her for her life. This duty per- 
formed, Mr. Palmerstone^ with sorrow, left 
Mrs. Stanley to the fate which she had so im^ 
prudently sought. 

For some yearsi she experienced all the 
difficulues belonging to the fluctuating for* 
tune of desperate gamblers. Revelry and 
abundance were linked with despondence 
and want, smd alternately ruled in her houses 
Stanley was now the father of five children, 
whom he loved ; and his wife, who still 
trained an influence in a heart which no* 
diing could harden to indiflerence for her, 
was now approaching her sixth confinement* 
He returned hom^ one night firom his 
customary haunts, despair in his heart, and 
all its horrors depicted on his countenance. 
He rushed franticly into the apartment 
where his anxious wife was watching his 
return with apprehensive forebodings. He 
gazed on her in convulsive agony, and, 
throwing himself with violence on the floor, 
groaned, *' Charlotte,, you are a beggar ! '* 

He 
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He faintied; and, in a state of' insensibiHty^ 
was conveyed to his bed. On the following 
day Mrs. Stanley was delivered* of a dead 
child, and herself expired on the third. 

Mr. Stanley was thus awfully awakened 
&'om his delusion. The blow that annihi- 
lated every domestic comfort roused the 
dormant po^vers o£ his mind. In the an- 
guish and sickness which nearly brought 
him to the grave^ he remembered his chil- 
dren, and with manly fortitude embraced 
those duties which he owed to them. Hia 
integrity suggested the most honourable 
means of extricating th^m from the ruia 
which hung over them. His creditors did 
justice to a man who threw himself and his 
concerns on their mercy, and who voluntas 
rily yielded up that which knavery and 
ohicane could have withheld. . From his 
once flourishing fortune they allowed for 
his support not so many hundreds as his 
tent-roll had. contained thousands ; and Mr. 
Stanley retired from his splendid establish-^ 
meat, which was given up, to, seek shelter 

with 
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wkh his mother for his children, and him* 
self, till he could settle his future plans ia 
U£e. 

After mature deliberation, he resolved tO' 
retire into the country with his family. For 
this purpose he solicited from his mother 
the use of a large manor-house which was 
included in her jointure, and some land 
near it, which he had long considered as an 
excellent subject £or agricultural specula-*^. 
tion» 

Mrs. Stanley had not met the misfortunes- 
oi her beloved son with indifference. She 
vas tenderly attached to her daughter, and 
bad unfeigned ly lamented her death. She 
besought him with, the most earnest en- 
treaties to commit the children to her 
charge, and to^seek, in a way more suitable 
to his birth and talents, that fortune whicK. 
had so cruelly escaped him. Stanley fii'mly 
said that he was not seeking fortune, but 
peace ; and that it was only in retirement 
that he should expect it. The manor-house. 
Wfis. a. hundred miles from Dublin^ Mrs. 

Stanley 



Stanley had seen it ©sly once; but thirty 
years had not erased from her memory its 
desolate appearance,^ or the wretched cabins 
which surrounded it. 

Her heart sunk at the retrospection ; and 
she offered her son her whole income, oa 
condition of sharing his roof and bread in 
Dublin^ 

Stanley steadily persisted in his resolre, 
and made the most active preparations for 
his journey. His mother, unable to live 
with comfort at a distance from her son and 
bis children, nobly determined to accompany 
hsm in his retirement, and with her income 
render it the seat of abimdance. It is more 
than probable, had Mrs. Stanley^s mind been 
as vigorous as her affections were strong, 
that this sacrifice of the habits of her 
life would have been amply recompensed 
by the happiness which she communicated, 
and the improvement of children so dear to 
her : and this period of her life would have 
bdme the distinguished marks of wisdom* 
The reformed Stanley pressed arduously 

forward 



forward in his plans of ceconomy and in- 
dustry. A new and superior tie no»v united 
bim to his mother ; he reverenced her fo^ 
her goodness to his children, and devoted 
every hour of his leisure to her. But, un- 
fortunately for Mrs. Stanley, there was no 
neighbourhood within her reach, and she 
languished in the midst of increasing com* 
forts. 

Her grandchildren were healthy and hap* 
py, her son placid and indefatigable, his 
prospects brightening, and his mind esta* 
blished in its salutary purpose : but, desititute 
of those resources which youth and cultiva* 
don must prepare, Mrs. Stanley found her 
time burthensome, and all these comforta 
insipid. She sunk into indolence and de- 
jection, and attributed the weakness of her 
mind to the infirmides of age. 

Nothing was now left of the former 
cheerful Mrs. Stanley, but her fondness foc^ 
her children, which insensibly became as 
pernicious to them as it encroached on her 
owa ease. The time however sdon arrived 
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when in their turn they contributed to her 
amusement as much as she had done ta- 
theirs* As a new playthings they built 
houses with cards, and^ by gradual step^* 
learned a more pemicidus use of them. But 
k happened that the active and ungovern^ 
able children often preferred their ow» 
turbulent pastimes td their grandinotfaerV 
plum-cake and card-table. She was re- 
duced to bribe a compliance which she was. 
unable to command ; and the spoils of hev- 
purse became a powerful incentive to theiir 
obedience. 

An itinerant pedfeir, who frequently called 
at the house with toys, had instructed the 
young people in the useof money ^ and they 
now became eager for occasions^ in which 
their address was sure of success. In thi^ 
manner have the last two years* been em* 
ployed. Mr. Stanley, from whom I had 
my information, assured me, that in the 
winter the greatest- part, of the day and 
every evening were devoted to shuffling and 
cutdng the cards^ and that his jchildren were 

adepts 
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adepts at most games played* His re*^ 
monstrances were answered by tears, and 
bis proposal of sending the eldest boy and 
girl to scbool threw his mother into a bed of 
sickness. 

" Under these* harassing circumstances^/* 
continued he^ *' I ^ill defertred the execu- 
tion of my ^xious wishes. It wrung, my 
soul to see my mother's distrjess-;: and my 
duty thus divided I predicted would render 
me and my children miserable. George was 
almost fourteen,. and yet I still hesitated. 

" The unexpected visit of an old c^rd*^ 
playing friend of my mother, and for which 
we were indebted to her losses in her daily 
occupation, produced a change favourable 
to my designs'r The old ladies were never: 
weary of piquet, and the seasoning Mrs. 
Eyebright gave to it by hen good humour 
seemed to renovate my^mother*s spirits. . The 
children, finding their^ ill-gotten gains di- 
verted into another channel,. became jealous: 
of the stranger, and were rude to her; and she 
in return advised my mother to send them to 

such 
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such schools as would teach them mannersr. 
I seized this propitious moment of pettish 
anger, and wrote to your father, madam. 
You are not surprised that Mr. Palmerstone 
should bestow that friendship and favour on 
a man humbled by a sense of his own mis- 
• conduct, which he disdained to give to his 
vices and prosperous fortune. He has met 
my change like a man, and like a christian ; 
and he has confirmed and strengthened every 
good purpose of my mind, by convincing 
me that bis friendship springs from' bis 
honest esteem. I have, m consequence of 
bis advice, settled the terms of my two boys** 
admission to a private academy. Doctor 
Armstrong takes only six pupils ; and he is 
not less recommended by the conduct of 
those whom he has instructed, than by your 
father and my other friends. I now rely on 
your goodness for the care of placing my 
two girls ;. for I mean to leave them also at 
school. The moment is pressing, my dear 
madam I*^ He sighed deeply and paused*. 
^ Alas I*' added he,. ^^ well may the bird 

wha 
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Vfho has been ensnared tremble^ though 
free, at the view of that fatal twig which 
concealed the tempting mischief !....My chil- 
dren may escape ; but it must be now, or 

they are lost like '' He again stopped, 

and, hastily bowing, left me. 

I took the first occasion of resuming this 
conversation, as it related to your couskis. 
It is settled that they shall remain for some 
time where they are now placed, and finish 
their education in a good London school. I 
recommended one measure, which Mr. Stan- 
ley gratefully adopted, namely, the taking 
your old friend Mrs. Betterson with him ta 
the manor-house. She has talents fully com* 
patent to the care of little Sophia, and has 
integrity for every duty. She takes her child 
with her, who will . be a companion for 
her charge. When I mentioned this diffi- 
culty, Mr. Stanley very judiciously observed, 
that ' had she made none to leaving her 
child in the hands of strang^^, he should 
have thought too meanly of her to have 
intrusted her with his.' Bett^son^s faiths 

ful 
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ftl services about yourpereon, I trust, mil 
aow be recompensed by a more permanent- 
ease than succeeded to her unfortunate mar- 
riage, andin time she will recover her spirits^ 
which have been depressed by. the death o£ 
her industrious husband. 

I intimated to Mr. Stanley the good sense 
and pleasing manners of this worthy Avoman ;* 
and advised him to avail himself of them,, 
to secure his mother from the depredations 
of her Dublin visitor;. He smiled, and* 
thanked me for the hint^ adding, ' that he 
believed the lady had already supplied her- 
self with the means of figuring in her usual' 
card- parties^ and. that she was impatient to* 
join them*f 

The evening preceding Mr. Stanley *s de* 
parture, I found liim with my. father in the 
library :: his eyes were red with weepings 
and I felt conscious that Lhad unwittingly.' 
interrupted their conversation. In some^ 
confusion I was about to retire ; when Mr. 
Stanley respectfully took my hand and at* 
tempted to speak : but his voice failed bim^ 

and. 
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and again he wept. I was exceedingly affect* 
cd, and) woman-like^ my tears flowed from 
sympathy, ^* Come, my dear Stanley," said 
Hiy father affectionately^ " let us have no' 
more of this : you must Bot indulge in thesQ 
tender retrospections* Remembef that you 
are a father^ and that^ in order to. perform 
the duties of one^ you must be firm and a 
num.*'— " Alas!/* answered Mr. Stanley, 
'^repentance cannot extinguish memory ; it 
reclaims, and will I trust save^ the misguided 
and erring soul: but< in conduciing it to 
the path of safety it cimnot make that paih 
delightful :: it cannot, restore the animating 
prospects which- opened: on the spring of 
life : it cannot- bid those blossoms, of inno* 
cence, laid in the dust, , rear, again their fair 
forms:, it. cannot present that happiness^ 
once so madly abused* .♦.* .No, Mr. Palmers- 
stone," added he wii,h mournful emphasis, 
'^ no, it cannot do this. Repentance doe^ 
much in reconciling maUi to his supreme 
Judge ; but there is a burthen which guik. 
must bear, to the grave/' Hei was agaiA 

suffocated,^ 
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sufFocated, and, apparently unconscious of 
having witnesses to his distress, murmured 
out, " My fond, my faithful, sainted Char- 
lotte ! ** His voicJ^sunk, and he rested hat 
head on the back of the sofa. 

A silence of some minutes ensued. At 
length my father, with evident emotion^ 
said, with solemnity, " Mr. Stanley ! '*-— He 
star^ted, and, collecting himself, approached 
me* *• You have heard," said he, ** of the 
unworthy husband of Charlotte Fairfax f 
you have seen him under the character of a 
father to her children, and your good heart 
has felt for him. Pity his sorrows ; excuse 
bis weakness, if you think it needful. Ws^tcb 
over children deprived t)f such a mother 
as yourself, and may you be blest in youf 
child by seeing her vvorthy of you !" He 
hurried out of the room, and retired to his^ 
own till supper, where he appeared with his 
usual composure. 

** Poor Stanley,** said my father, wiping: 
his eyes, ** had been talking of his wife 
when you entered. It appears that she had 

repeatedly 
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repeatedly urged him to adopt the plan 
which he has so steadily pursued since her 
death. She was perfectly iacquainted with 
his dij£culties, apd had with prudence and 
judgement assisted him in arranging his 
accounts. By giving up her settkment they 
found thdt they should have four thousand 
pounds beyond the provision which his 
creditors would be induced^ by ^a formal 
relinquishment of his estates and effects, te^ 
I^ve him; and with exulting joy she 
placed befpre him a prospect of contented 
ease. ^ We shall be rich/ exclaimed she^ 
^ rich ia ourselves and in ot^ children^ 
rich in a freedom from care and tumult! 
L^t us go, my dear husband, and in peace 
forget the vexations which now harass us/ 
The subdued Stanley solemnly promised^ 
that as soon as she wiis in a condition to 
travel he would quit Dublin, and call his 
creditors together; that in the mean time 
the manor-house should be prepared for 
her reception. Mrs. Stanley either believed 
or appeared to believe him, and entered 

into 
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into such measures as were necessary far 
supplying him with the sum ©f money that 
his exigencies demanded. A few shor^ 
weeks elapsed; His worthy associates dis- 
covered that he had yet something to lose^ 
and with their usual diabolical arts lured 
him once more to their toils^ The smallest 
excess of vine rendered him an easy prey. 
They knew this, and in one night finish* 
ed his ruin. You know the event which 
followed\; but I believe that you are un- 
acquainted with the wild despair of the 
wretched and deluded Stanley. Providence, 
in its gracilis and merciful purposes, saved 
him from his daring and dreadful attempts 
The strength of his constitution resisted the 
shocking trial ; and the vigour of his mind 
once directed to good views, will-, I fiear not,* 
sustain him through the important part 
which he has yet to act in life. But his 
cheerfulness is for ever clouded, and his en-- 
jbyments are bounded to the performance of; 
duties- once qualified with a felicity beyond- 
t^e ordinary portion o£ man: this he ha& 
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lost ; and unhappily the remembrance of it 
embitters his days. Nothing can produce 
a balm for his wounded peace but the good 
conduct of his children^ for whom he is 
anxious to a degree proportioned to the 
loss which he deplores. We will, my dear 
Angelica, assist him in this care. I need 
not call upon you with arguments to second 
my views. Your heart and your principles 
will direct you." 

My Eliza will with joy contribute her 
share to designs so benevolent. She will 
have frequent opportunities of enforcing 
the precepts of her mother by an example 
worthy of them. She will exhibit, in her 
own moderation and prudence, that test of 
good sense which regulates all our pursuits. 
She will convince her cousins and future 
friends^ that virtue is human happiness; 
improvement, the means of attaining it ; 
and that no enjoyment can be reached but 
with pure hands and innocenjce of hearts 
She will teach them to disdain the puerile 
amusements to which they have been un- 
fortunately 
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fertunately introduced, and* which twill be 
tasteless and tiresome whea their minds are 
provided with better materials for recrea«^ 
tion than a pack of cards : and, above allj 
she will impress on their hearts a love of 
that religion which banishes from hers the 
pride of superior advantages; advantages^ 
which, as they have arisen solely from more 
happy circumstances, directly point to hu« 
mility and the most pious gratitude. 

In the summer vacation we shall have 
our young pupils with us* I promise my- 
self the most honourable contest with your 
grandfather, in which even our defeat will 
have its recompense ; but we will not expect 
it. Our two lovely girls shall rival bis boys, 
and one honest and good purpose unite ua 
alL Adieu, my dear girl ! I have in this letter 
given you many plans to arrange ; for I 
mean to leave to your, direction the accom- 
modation of your guests at the abbey ; and 
you will, without doubt, think some altera- 
tion necessary in your apartments. 

I remain yours affectionately, 

A. Palmerstone* 
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It is my Eliza's post- day; and after iA% 
weeks interruption of my accustomed punc^ 
tuality, methinks I see you watching with 
anxious eye Betty's entrance with the usual 
packet. You shall not, my dear girl, be dis- 
appointed^ although our late excursion has 
brought on an accumulation of domestic 
arrangements, that press more than ordina* 
rily on my time. 

The pleasures which we have lately quit- 
ted, on our departure from Mr. Berry's 
hospitable family and delightful place, I will 
leave for the subject of your pen, not doubt<* 
ing but that you will expatiate on them 
with satisfaction. I shall, as usual, endea^ 
vour to extract something from the occur- 
rences at Browhill, for your improvement* 
It 18 the morning previous to our depar- 
ture 
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ture which furnishes me with materials for 
this letter. 

Mr.Berry, at the breakfast-table, men- 
tioned the recent marriage of our friend 
Mr. Fortescue. You suddenly put an end 
to every particular detail, by exclaiming 
in a voice of compassion, ** Oh ! what ! is 
Mr. Fortescue married ? What sad news ! 
The poor miss Fortescues have then at last 
got a mother-in-law ! How sincerely do I 
pity th6m ! " Mrs. Davenport smiled, aind 
Mrs. Berry was prevented from speaking, 
by a sign from me, which was noticed by all 
present except yourself, and the subject was 
dropped. 

A summons from Betty soon called us to 
our apartment. She waited my orders rela- 
tive to our baggage, for which a waggon was 
waiting in order to convey it to the next 
market town. Betty was instantly informed 
of the melancholy intelligence you had re- 
ceived in the breakfast-room. Fresh la- 
mentations and renewed commiseration! 
* Mr* Fortescue married ! He who seemed 

so 
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^sa fond of his children ! ' Betty was asto- 
iiished. ^ Some artful lady, she did not 
doubt. The poor young ladies would soon 
see the difference between their own dear 
mamma and a step-mother ! ' 

Apparently engaged with my band-boxes, 
I listened patiently till Betty's indignation 
and compassion were exhausted, and then 
gravely observed, that Mr. Fortescue*s 
friends were perfectly satisfied with his se- 
cond choice, which had been some time 
known to them ; and that I had the satis- 
faction of knowing the lady was a womgui 
of rare and distinguished merit. Betty was 
silenced, and we left her much better em- 
ployed than whilst animadverting on second 
marriages. 

Your mind was however still busy on the 
subject, and you renewed it in the summer- 
house, whither we carried our lessons and 
work. You wondered ' how the miss For- 
te^cues would behave to their new mamma ; 
and how they would be able to conceal 
^heir griet* — " Much of these difficulties 

. you 
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•you so much fear,** said I, " depends on the 
childre^i, or rather on the good sense of those 
to whose cafe they have hitherto been in- 
trusted^ but/' added T smiling, " you ap- 
pear, my dear Eliza, to have a very parti* 
cular interest in this event. What would 
you say were I to tell you that I have been 
more than once solicited to give you a fatheiv 
in-law?** You coloured, and, clinging to 
my arms with starting tears, seemed to im- 
plore shelter from the hideous phantom \ 
had conjured up. ** What would you say,** 
continued I, *^ were I to tell you that your 
grandfather earnestly importuned me to 
mari^y a second time ?"— " Is it possible ? ** 
cried you : " and yet how tenderly he loves 
me!** — " The test of that affection which 
you so gratefully acknowledge,** continued 
I with seriousness, "and which we both 
cheri^ for you, rests not altogether on my 
remaining in my present condition. 

" Your grandfather was not inattentive 
to your happiness, or negligent of your in* 
terests^ when he so warmly urged me to 

marry 
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marfy'again ; and although I mean net td 
disclaim the share you had in the motives 
for my rejection of his advice, I will frankly 
tell you I had others, that also influenced 
my conduct very powerfully, and in which 
you had no share*. You know the fatal 
accident which in one hour deprived you of 
a father. I was then in my eight«and-twen« 
tieth year, and you in your third. Your 
grandfather, on this dreadful extinction of 
his fondest and best hopes, yielded to the 
overwhelming shock : he sunk into despair, 
and was for several days deprived of his 
senses* His friends regarded him. as irre* 
trievably lost } and the physicians intimated 
that they had only one last effort to make. He 
was like a statue conducted towards the bed 
in which I lay sunk in unutterable woe : you 
Were beside me. The physician watched 
attendvely the moment that would annihi* 
late every hope, or relieve the patient from 
his oppresrive stupor. He gazed upon us 
with a vacant and unacknowledging eye, and 
was turning from the bed-fiide when you 
TOL. IX. D caught 
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Miight bis arm, and called ^^ F^pa/* A 
deep groan, which still vibrates in my ear, 
at that moment burst from the heart of 
j^our upbappy grand&tber: be sunk into 
die arms of hi^ attending friends, and was in« 
stantly removed : doctor Mansfield snatch* 
ing you up in his arms followed him. Nar^ 
ture now exerted her powers : tears^ anxi« 
ously promoted and tenderly soothed, re* 
lieved Mr. Rdmerstone, and quieted the 
apprehensions of his friends. His first re^ 
turn of reason was employed in cares for 
me : he bowed submissively to the will of 
Heaven, and taught me, by his resignation 
and patience, .that temper of mind so ne- 
cessary to my condition. His example 
strengthened me ; his consolations, and his 
alone, reached my soul. 

^^ From this dme we became, my child, 
a sacred deposit left* in his care, and he 
transferred to us all that interest and a0ecr 
tion which before we had shared with bis 
beloved and only son ; in whose virtues and 
talents were» ci^tred the last hopes of his 

. imily. 
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fattiily. We notir made .one household. I 
considered Mr. Palmerstone as the agent 
employed by a gracious Providence for my 
preservation and your happiness ; and in re^r 
turn I solemnly, though mlently, devoted thci 
remainder of my days to his comforts. Youi; 
grandfather in the course of time perceived 
something of my purpose. His affection 
and delicacy took the alarm, and every 
personal consideration yielded to their sug- 
gestions. 

^* A gentleman much esteemed by Mr* 
Palmerstone, and who had been the intimate 
friend of my husband, repeatedly made me 
overtures of marriage; your grandfather 
urged his suit, and even your interests were 
brought in as an additional argument in his 
favour : but I wel! understood my own prin* 
dples^ aixd I persevered in a c(»uluct con« 
formable ta themL" 

You listened to my discourse with pro** 
found attention, and we returned to the 
house in silence. I do not believe my Eliza 

D 9 will 
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^ill be displeased by the recapitulation 
of a subject which then so deeply inter* 
ested and affected her. On the following 
morning we commenced our journey home. 
The conversation naturally turned on the 
friends and the pleasures we had quitted. '^ I 
think/' observed you, ** I never saw such 
affection as appears . to unite Mrs. Daven- 
port and her daughter.... except indeed....** 
you pressed my hand. ** It is," resumed 
you, " a pleasure to see them together! such 
harmony ! such cordiality ! and then those 
happy creatures, the miss Berrys, and their 
brothers'! I thought no one on earth could 
be so happy as myself,'' added you, cover- 
ing your grandfather's face with your re- 
dundant locks. '^ And yet,** said I, assum- 
ing an ironical gravity, " poor Mrs. Da- 
venport has the misfortune of being a mother- 
in-law in this happy family I ** Ydu blusfa« 
ed with surprise, and probably at the 
recollection of what had escaped you at the 
breakfast-table. Your grandfather smiled, 

and 
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and changed the subject; but he was ati 
agent in my design, and has amply^ supplied 
me with the means of its accamplishment. 

I doubt not but by this time you hav^ 
perceived it is my intention to eradicate 
from your mind a prejudice against a con* 
dition in life very frequently sustained with 
honour and integrity, and which is in a 
peculiar degree charged with severe duties 
and burthens* 

Your grandfather^s narrative of Mrs» 
Davenport*s conduct under this reprobated 
title, will serve to convince you of the folly 
and injustice of indiscriminate censure. 

I shall proceed without any prelude be* 
yond that of telling you that the family as 
usual dispersed yesterday morning immedi- 
ately after we left the room. Mr. Davenport 
repaired to the library to write letters for 
our conveyance to town, and Mrs. Berry, 
to her girls. ^^ Mks. Davenport and my- 
self,** said Mr. Palmerstone, whose words 
I mean to adopt, were left tete-a-tete* 
^ I intend, my good friend/ said this charm*. 
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ing woman with her usual vivacity, ' to 
keep^you a prisoner. I have owed you a 
grudge for some years : and this shall be 
the hour of retribution. 

*• * You have perceived,* continued she, 
taking up her knotting-bag, * the odious 
appellation which you and some others of 
my very kind friends contrived to affix to 
my name. It is but just that you listen pa^ 
tiently to all the various griefs and mortifi* 
cations which have resulted from your plots 
and contrivances with Davenport, to render 
me a cruel step'tnother^ instead of a handsome 
widow. How many sad events,* sighed 
she, ^ have separated us since those smiUng 
hours ! And let me add,* pressing my hand 
affeetionatdy, on observing my emotion — 
^ let me add^ my dear and venerable friend, 
how many blessings have marked that chec- 
quered interval! 

'« « From your hand my excellent Daven- 
port received me,' continued she: * you 
may remember we parted at the abbey- 
door ; and, leaving you to answer all con- 
gratulation 
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gratuiations, we set out for Mr. Davenpotfs 
seat in Dorsetshire. I was then in my thirty* 
third' year, and my boy George tweJve. 
Our reception at my destined home had w 
it more of vulgar curiosity than of cordial 
welcome. All was in state^ and we were 
ushered into the best drawing-room with 
sullen reverence. Poor Harriet was station^ 
ed in it, as fine as hands could make her, , 
and, without doubt, had been totored to 
ftceive her mother-in-law with her best 
curtsey : but no sooner did she see her f^ 
tber, than, unmindful of me, ^ ran into hi^ 
arms and sobbed aloud. A very fat b^ 
comdy woman joined her in these kifneitta* 
tions ; and Frank Davenport sitood confused 
and sad, with his eyes riveted to the carpet. 
A took from my husband seat Mrs. Nurse, 
as I found her to be, to her* apartment : hfe 
then put the weeping child into my arms't 
she actually shrunk from my embrace, and 
again, as it were, sought the protecting 
wi ng of her h^ex i who, to conceal his agir 

tation. 
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ration, now presented bis son to me and my 
George, 

•' • A few questions relative to the occur* 
rences which had happened in his absence 
succeeded ; and the detail of the lameness 
of Frank's pony gave George an opportu* 
nity of showing his skill in farriery. The 
boys became interested in this conversation* 
and soon at their ease : this somehow led to 
Jhhing. George was at home again here : he 
produced his treasures of flies, and an ap^ 
pointment followed for the next morning 
to employ them in the finest trout* stream 
in England. Poor Harriet during tbk ani* 
mated conversation remained silent and «de« 
jected: but I fortunately recollected some 
caricature prints we had picked up in our 
road from Bath : these were produced, and 
I had the satisfkctioiii of seeing her pretty 
features relax into a smile. We suppeii 
tolerably composed, and not imcheerfully^ 
Frank, on retiring for the night, took his 
father's hand, wishing him good night. I 

held 
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held out mine. He saw my purpose, blushed 
deeply, saluted me with fervour, dropped 
his eyes, and then imploringly raised them 
to his isister. She fearfully advanced, and 
greatly distressed me by falling on my bo- 
som and weeping bitterly. ^ We shall meet 
to-morrow, my love,' said I, returning her to 
her father, who looked displeased : 'if it be 
a fine morning, we, will go and giv^ notice to 
the poor trout of your brothers-^ evil inten- 
tions/ They each took a passive hand, and 
conducted her, blinded by tears, to her room i 
<€ € After they had quitted us, my husband 
expressed his tender fears lest I might have 
received an unfavourable impression of his 
child from her behaviour* I reassured him. 
^ I perfectly understand,' said I, ' all this 
business : I have not been so improvident 
as to be unprepared: be satisfied. You 
shall be jealous of this child's affection for 
me in less than a year, unless your confi* 
dence equals the love you cherish for me.. 
Tour children must be happy, or I niisera- 
tie.' We then entered into some discus- # 
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sioas relative to the domestic concerns of 
the family. 

*• * You may perceive already, my dear 
Susan/ said my worthy hasband> * that I re- 
pose all my cares on you; but I conjure you 
exert not your prudence at the expense of 
your comforts, I well know I have been 
too easy a master, and that by my indo* 
tenc« I have c^averted very good servants 
mto very idle ones/ He then detailed to 
me the.enormous increase of his house-bills, 
and the general neglect of his concerns^ 
which had insensibly gained upon his do- 
mestics. ^ They are/ said he, * honesty 
. but, like tWr master, love tbeif ease. I wish 
to meet contented faces and cheerftil obedi- 
ence; and they see in mine that of a friend : 
but we all want regulation, and you must 
redress these grievances.' 

*' ^ llie next day Mrs. Dawson with mucb 
formality showed me the way through tof 
new habitation y talked a great deal of her 
good and rndmlgent master ; of the surprise 
it would be to some y6ung ladies hi the 

neighbour- 
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neighbourhood, to hear thsu he bad brought 
home a lady. I dismissed my toquacioiis 
conductress at the door of Harriet'^ apart- 
ment, and entered* She was com{)osedy 
but not gay ; and in all her answers to my 
questions called me madam. Nurse was 
stalely and reserved ; smrd ^ I befievej thought 
my visit an intrusion. On asking her the 
age of her charge, she said, * miss Harriet 
was just turned of eleven ;* and voluntarily 
added, * that her dear mother bad been 
dead six years/ Her face flushed, and her 
eyes swam in tears. She suddenly stooped 
to tie anew Harriet's sash, wbkh she bad 
4one the instant before apparently to her 
satisfaction.^ 

*** Tlie bustle of receiving victors appear^ 
^ to diverc Harriet's mind from the conk 
templation of hev misfortune : she was also 
much filtered by my attention to her dress^- 
The stifl^.boned stays gave place tothe dimity 
corset ; and: the Buthfashton^ became with 
'Harriet the standard of ta^te. Nurse ob- 
served, With jealous eyes, my " growifig in^ 

fluence. 
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fluence^ but prudently yielded to an ascend- 
ency vvith which she found herself unequad 
to contest. 

^' ^ Amongst our most early visitors were 
a Mr. and Mrs. Bamet, with a very hand- 
some daughter. I concluded, from the little 
ceremony they observed on the occasion, 
that they were very indmate friends of my 
husband ; for they surprised us at the break* 
fast table : but the cold civility of the mo- 
ther and daughter tallied not uith this idea, 
and I suspended my opinion for further know* 
ledge. On their leaving us, I asked Harriet 
whether the ladies were near neighbours ? 
— * Oh! yes,' answered she, * within a 
walk } and miss Bamet is the sweetest-tem- 
pered young lady in the world . . . She is so 
good, she comes herself to fetch me to pass 
the day with her and her sisters ; and when 
I am there she amuses me in the most 
obliging manner, notwithstanding Nurse 
says she is very proud.' — ^The second time I 
met this family was at a large dinner party 
made in honour of the bnide« Harriet, al# 

though 
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though highly gratified l^y going with us, 
seemied to derive her principal pleasure from 
seeing missBamet. The young lady ap« 
peared not to have forgotten her favourite. 
She placed her next her at table ; and, to 
judge from the whispers which passed from 
ear to ear, had much to say and to hear. 

** * After dinner the lady of the house pro- 
posed a walk in the labyrinth ; and quitting 
the room for this purpose, I perceived Har- 
riet and her friend, arm in arm, taking a 
different path from that the company were 
in. A sudden fog soon made our retreat to 
the house prudent. On returning thither, 
I saw the young folks sitting on a rustic 
bench at a little distance from me. Fear- 
ing Harriet should take cold, I turned to 
the path which appeared to me to lead di- 
rectly towards her; but so ingeniously was 
this, maze contrived, tbat it conducted me 
behind the ladies, though within hearing. 

^^ ^ As I approached them, I heard miss 
Bamet say, ^ So you really think she is good- 
natured ?' — « Yes^' replied Harriet, • I do 

indeed 
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■indeed believe she is/—* Ah ! my dear girl/ 
rejoined miss Barnet, * she may seem to be 
what you think; these are early days : you 
will soon find in her the motfier*m-law.**-^l 
confess^ my worthy friend, that I fehmy indig- 
nation rise ; but a moment's reSectidn suf- 
ficed to check it I advanced, rustling the 
branches which impeded my approach, and 
calling them aloud. They started with 
surprise^ joinityg me in evident confusion. 
I remarked the change in the weather, and 
then instantly adverted to the ingenuity 
which had so happily succeeded in planting 
a snare for the stranger's ieeX. I believe my 
ease banished their apprehensions of having 
been overheard ; but had I wanted a clue to 
the heart of this misguided girl, I should have 
found it in th^ little incident. I was sure 
that the innocent and unsuspecting mind of 
a child could not kmg retain the impressions 
of suspicious ill-wrll, when opposed to unr- 
form kindness and gentleness; but I bad 
every thing to fear from the pernicious ef- 
fects of such lessons as miss Barnefs, and 

became 
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became paunfully anxious for the result of a 
conduct on which I had reposed as the infal* 
lible means of producing a change in fhis 
child's prejudiced mind, and on which my 
happiness, as much as her own^ depended. 
" * The boys happily gave me no inquie- 
tude. They were inseparable; slnd Frank 
left us at the end ef a month or six weeks in 
triumph, having acccxnplished his purpose 
with his father to place him in the same 
school wkh his brother. Tranquillity suc« 
ceeded to our kte (fissipaisd Uf e ; and some* 
what more at my eafee in regard to Harriet, 
I turned my attention to the servants. I had 
hten too much engaged to infringe on the 
privileges of Dawson, I had silently ol> 
served that my guests had. ^een regaled yndt 
an abundance which would not have dis- 
graced a lord-fnayor's feast ; but there were 
also proo& of her skill, no less undeniable. 
I made her my compliments on the one, and 
forbore to criticiae. the other. On her 
bringing me her accounts to settle, I men- 
ticiied with great cautioa some regulations 

which 
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t(^hich I wished to introduce : these werd 
neither difficult nor mortifying. I spoke of 
her long and faithful services; of her mas« 
ter's sense of them ; and, finally, of his inten- ' 
tion of retrenching in some articles of ex« 
pense to which he affixed neither enjoy- 
ment nor' usefulness. ^ To be sure, ma* 
dam/ answered she with civility, ' the bills 
rise very high . . . but every thing is now 
so dear/ — * It is very true,' replied I, smil- 
ing, ^ and you have given an additional 
reason for oeconomy. But you know your 
master, Mrs. Dawson : his honour, his com* 
forts, and independence will never be bar- 
tered for idle parade. I doubt not but you 
will readily meet his wishes — ^to me they 
zre commands : plenty, not profusion, is. his 
aim/ She coloured. ' I will spare you 
some trouble,' continued 1:^1 have been 
in the habit of visiting my larder every 
morning, and my present leisure will settle 
me in my accustomed duty.* Dawson would 
not have been displeased, I believe, with an 
occjision more ostensible for offence; but 

attachment 
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attachment to her master, and something 
hke respect for me, repressed her displea- 
sure. She* soon discovered that I was not ca- 
pricious or unreasonable, and for some time 
we governed in our respective posts very 
amicably, 

'' ^ Three years after I married she quitted 
me, and engaged in business : on this occa- 
sion I served her, and received at her recom* 
mendation the widow of her son, who is still 
in my service. I allow you to smile/ con« 
tintied Mrs. Davenport^ ' at this enumera* 
tion of my troubles : but I assure you, even 
in this point, they were vexatious; my 
firmness r^elieved me, but my victory was 
not complete. The butler found there was 
no living with Mr. Davenport's second wife^ 
he therefore left his place — and many dozens 
of empty bottles instead of full ones in the 
cellar. Your favourite Richard, with the title 
of Mr. Bingham, took his office. I am not^ 
ashamed to say that I was as much gratified 
as the honest man, by this proof of his mas* 
ter's favour ; for Richard had not appeared 

in 
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in any way alarmed by Mr. Davenport's 
change of condition. On the approach of 
the Christmas vacation, I was importantly 
engaged one . morning in trimming a straw 
bonnet for Harriet ; the Bath fashion was 
to direct our taste; and Mr. Davenport 
was called upon to decide on the colour of 
the ribband. This point settled, he said to 
his girl, ^ I dare say you will not wear this 
smart bonnet till your brothers arrive. They 
will be here to-morrow se'nnight,' added he, 
giving me a letter from one of them be had 
just received. ^ We will surprise them/ 
continued he, ^ by showing them what an 
excellent horse-woriian you are become, 
Harriet. If the weather permit, we will 
meet them at Blandford.'-~Sbe looked de« 
lighted ; but, suddenly checking her rising 
gaiety, sighed, * Poor Sally Madder ! how 
sadly will her holidays pass this Christmas V 
— ^ Why so, my love ? * asked I. — ' Why j* 
answered she, colouring like scarlet, * Nurse 
says, she is sure you will not permit her to 
come any more to the Hall in her vacations 

from 
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from school.' — * Nurse is mistaken/ replied 
I; ^ nor had she any ground for such a sup- 
position. It is time she should know me. I 
am incapable of depriving a mother of the 
innocent and laudable satisfaction of the 
society of a deserving child. Go, and tell 
her this.' I spoke with seriousness, and 
Harriet retired abashed. 

" * On entering her apartn^ent some time 
after, I found Mrs. Madder's features con- 
^derably relaxed. She thanked me with 
some confusion for my goodness to her 
daughter, • I am .sure,' cried the delight-* 
ed Harriet, interrupting her, • I am sure^ 
mamma (we had forgotten the format 
madam), you will like her ! She is so good, 
and so gentle and ingenious ! I will show 
you some of her work,* rummaging the 
drawers as she spoke. * These,* presenting 
some pretty articles of school- work, *are 
nothing to what she does now ; for she is a 
fine young woman at present, and her go- 
verness says she is her right hand.* A sum- 
mons from. the musiic-master stopped Har- 
riet 
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net ia her eulogium of miss Madder ; but 
the subject was too agreeable to Nurse to 
let it drpp. She pursued it on my daughter's 
quitting the room. * She is indeed^ ma- 
dam/ said she with honest exultation, ^ an 
excellent young creature. She is the pride 
of ipy life/ — ' And in that pride/ replied I, 
^ you may safely trust for an evidence that 
you deserve to have a ^ good child. But^' 
added L ' cannot she be settled with us be-^ 
fare our young men come home ? Can. you 
inform her that you and Harriet will fetch 
her hither oa Thursday ia the carriage?^ 
I had inadvertently touched the heart of 
Mrs. Madder^ by a proposal I did not even 
consider as a compliment, but merely as aa 
a(^commodation ; but it seems that Sally had 
heretofore been obliged to the coachman 
and a pillion on the^ annual visits to the 
Hall. The fond mother, subdued by this 
unexpected attention to her child, bowed 
before my irresistible power. She burst 
into tears, * You are too good, madam/ 
sobbed she« ' I do not deserve your kind-i^ 
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ness, for I have not behaved welK I beg 
you will hear my excuse. 

** * I had a cruel and wicked step-mother, 
madam ; she was the ruin of my poor in- 
dustrious father. She drove my only bro* 
ther from his home : he went to sea, and 
has never been heard of since. She beat 
and ill treated v me; and robbed us all, to 
supply her own dissolute son with money, 
to make him still more wicked. My father 
died of a broken heart in a gaol. I must 
have starved, or done worse, had it not been 
for a sister of my mother. She received 
me, and, what was still better, as her own 
child. I remained with her till I married. 
My husband was under-tenant to my mas- 
ter ; and we lived V€jry near the Hall. At 
the death of my husband I was left with 
Sally^ and an infant at my breast. Mrs. Da- 
venport*s health 'was then on the decline, 
and she was unable to suckle her infant, 
miss Harriet. I was sent for, and for some 
days took the charge of her and my own 
child. My mistress was pleased with me, 
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and prevailed upon me to place my baby at 
nurse, and to remain with her. The doctors 
assured me I was not ableto rear two, and that 
my infant, being a very vigorous one, would 
do very well without the breast. My aunt 
recommended to me a compliance, engaging 
to take care of Saliy* Thus, madam, I be- 
came a domestic in this family: but my poor 
little boy was the victim ; he drooped and 
died ; and I was very unhappy. My kind 
mistress consoled and comforted me, and 
my dear nursling throve. I know not how 
it was, but it seemed as if God had g^vea 
me this child in the place of that which he 
had called to himself. Four happy years 
passed. My mistress placed Sally at Mrs. 
Craven^ and ordered that no pains should 
be spared in her learning ; and she often 
said, she was providing herself with another 
comfort. She was indeed a benefac^tress 
to m« and mine 1 I now dreaded the evenr 
of her approaching confin^ent,. I a£(w all 
iji^ hazard of it. She lived, however, soqj^ 
days after fbe^birth of the chikl» ^ho .dlQd 
.. « almost 
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almost instantly after k was born. I neveif 
quitted my dear lady's bed-side ; and I saw 
with an aching heart her trouble respecting 
her children, particularly for mias Harrietir 
Some hours befone she breathed her last, 
she requested of my master that I should 
never be removed from my attendance on 
her daughter. Ah ! madam, had she re* 
quested harder conditions, they would l^ve 
been complied with ; for never did I see 
such grief as my poor master's. . 

** ' My lady provided for Sally's continu* 
ance at school, and letftme a hundred pounds. 
I shall never forget her last look, nor her la^ 
words! They were, ' ...my Harriet...do upt 
forsake my child T-^-That I should remember 
these words does not surprise you, madaqi : 
but I dote upaa this child, and I have alway$ 
dreaded my master's marrying ag2^» a$ th< 
greatest misfortune I could meet witb^ . Mj 
own early afflictions were constantly cpming 
into my mind ; for although my dear child 
had nothing to fear from ' poveity, I wdl 
kneor she ipghtvbQ mwen^le in ^bmfisfl^^ 
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I will now; madam, tell you all: I verily 
believe I could have heard of the death of 
my honoured master with less grief than I 
did of his second marriage. Blessed be 
God ! I see I have been wrong. My child, 
yes, madam, my child will be happy, and I 
shall die in peace/ — ^I was, my good friend, 
much . affected ; and with sincerity and 
warmth assured the good creature that I 
honoured her principles: and from that 
hour Mrs. Madder, I believe, forgot 1 was 
a step-mother. Her daughter fully answered 
Harrietts eulogium, and I soon saw that 
Mrs. Davenport's plans would not be' ab- 
ortive. 

4 

*•* After the holidays we went to town, Mr. 
Davenport having secured a good house in 
Bemers-street for our reception. In April 
be set out for Scotland, in order to settle 
the litigious claims of my son's unworthy 
uncle. You already know that he neither 
liked the spirit nor the activity of the agent 
we had chosen, and that he was glad to 
compronise an affair in which he knew 

there 



there was not a shado^Y of justice, and in 
which had been involved the happiness of 
his brother's widow, and the provision for 
his child. Mn Davenport had scarcely 
reached the end of his journey, before poor 
Harriet sickened, and a violent fever suc- 
ceeded. It was pronounced contagious { 
for Nurse, on the ninth day, was forced 
from her charge by the same alarming sym- 
ptoms, and obliged to retire to that bed from 
which she never rose more. 

** * This circumstance influenced my con- 
duct, and Mr. Davenport was not informed 
of Hiirriet's danger until it had happily pass- 
ed. * I believe, however, that the fear of in- 
fection was ill-grounded ; for I escaped, al- 
though I never quitted !he sick-room for 
nearly three weeks, and no other qf the fa- 
mily suflFered except Nurse.* I haye always 
attributed the fetsJ conseqifences of her ill- 
ness, to her ungovemed alatm, her excessive 
fatigue, and a habit of body ill suited to 
struggle with such a malady. 

*« ^ My cares were happily jfecompensed, 
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and my patient in a condition to be removed. 
I lost not an hour in London, and had the 
comfort of finding the journey to the Hall 
less an evil than I had expected. The ex- 
treme debility of her mind and body ap- 
peared to have rendered her insensible to 
the loss she had sustained : she was as pas- 
sive and as helpless as an infant. In pro- 
portion as she gained strength, I was not 
deceived in my expectations of seeing her 
concern manifested, and I was prepared to 
meet it. We were never separate, and my 
attentions supplied those of her faithful lost 
attendant. When able to move about the 
house^ I observed that she carefully avoided 
her former apartment and sleeping-room; 
and I availed 'myself of this circumstance to 
new-model them agreeably to the designs 1 
had before me. 

'^ ^ One morning I found her very languid 
and dejected. J talked to her of her father's 
return, which we daily expected, of her 
rides with him, &c, &c. in order to divert 
her. She wept in silence* I again exerted 
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my powers. * You will think mean ungraie^ 
tul creature/ said she, ^ but indeed I am only 
a weak child. If t could but forget poor 
Mrs. Madder, all would be welL...But, my 
dear mamma, I have been very foolish* I 
thought I should like to see the nursery. I 
approached the door, but I could not open 
it to enter. My heart died within me, all 
my nurse^s kindness came into my mind, 
and I almost thought I heard b^er voice, and 
her tender cautions* Poor woman i her 
love for me cost her her life,* I repreated 
not this effusion of grateful remembrance ; 
but with seriousness adverted to the anfa« 
vourable state of Mrs. Madder's health, and 
her repugnance to air and exercise.^ She 
became more composed^ but silent^ At 
length, f;dntly smiling, die said, ' I shall 
soon have no mamma's pillow to press. If I 
am melancholy when my papa returns, you 

will take care that he is not displeased 

Mary is a. very good-natured girl, and in 
time,' fflghed she, ' I shall be accustomed to 
her.*~-* I have no intention,' answered I, • to 
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make Mary, although a good girl, your 
companion, either by, night or by day. I 
iiaTe provided one v^hom I h6pe my Har- 
Het will like better/ She looked with 
^anxiety and curiosity in* my fiace. ^ I had 
purposed fetching her hither to-morrow,* 
pursued I, ^ but I fear you will not be well 
enough for the ride.' — ^ Is it possible ? ' cried 
she with transport. ' Oh! L am sure it is Sally 
Madder.' 

*« * You are perfectly right,* resumed I : 
* die is worthy of my confidence and your 
loire. Under this roof I trust she will be 
happy ; and that in time she will be recon- 
ciled to the . loss of her good mother/-^ 
'* She will find another in you/ exclaimed 
the grateful girl : ^ Oh ! you are all good- 
ness U...But,' added she, sinking her voice 
and fixing her eyes on mine» \ can you be- 
lieve that we all hated . yod when you first 
came here ?' — ^ No,' answered I, * I cannot ; 
because I know to the contrary. None in 
this house were capable of hating an unof- 
fen^g object and a stranger. YourzesUous 
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though humble friends taught you to be- 
lieve, because they believed it themselves, 
that as the second choice of your father I 
must of course be the object of their and 
your abhorrence : it was the motker-in'law^ 
not me, that you hated* Under that cha- 
racter you saw tjie invader of the rights of 
another; the interested encroacher on your 
father's fortune, the artful monopolizer of 
his affection^ and the underminer of your 
interest and the peace of the family. In a 
word, you hated, and justly, this common 
enemy, from whose usurped authority you 
conceived there could be no appeal, ancj 
from whose artful blandishments there was 
every thing to fear. You saw me, and you 
saw me invested with the name you so resu- 
sonably dreadt?d. But you were all soon 
convinced that I bore no resemblance to his 
hideous picture ; and you loved me in my 
real character/ 

■ ** * You have indeed,' said she, * changed 
our hearts. It is no wonder that you have 
subdued mine j but it is astonishing to me,. 

that. 
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that those mistaken people should so soon 
reverence you, and bless the day you came 
hither/-—* The secret is a very simple one, 
my dear child,' answeied I : * the whole is 
comprised in a single precept of the Gospel : 
* Do unto others what you would they should 
do unto you ; * and to this positive injunction 
of our divine M&ster was superadded at 
a very early age, a conviction in my own 
mind, that I was only happy in proportion 
as I contributed to the happiness of those 
about me,..., .But,' continued I, ' let not 
this conversation finish here. Let me enjoy 
a full and complete triumph over those pre* 
judices, which have been so injudiciously, 
though honestly, infused into my Harriet's 
ingenuous mind,^d which tended seriously 
to produce all those evils she was taught to 
apprehend. Let me not only speak for my- 
self, but also in favour of many respectable 
women in the same predicament. You had 
in your infancy a good and tender mother. 
Her maternal cares, had it been permitted, 
would have safely guided you through life. 

But 
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But have you never heard of bad mothers ? 
I have known some negligent of their off- 
spring, dissipators of their fortunes, indiflfe- 
rent and even careless of thetr improve- 
ment in virtue and piety ; nay more, corrup- 
tors pf that innocence it wa& their duty to 
guard, by the examples they placed before 
them,. I have seen unjust, cruel, and weak 
mothers ; some the rivals of their blooming 
daughters ; some the selfish impediments xo 
their sons' establishment in the world* i 
have seen others, led by a blind and capri* 
cious partiality, ruin the iH-fated object of 
their foolish and criminal preference, and, 
by their r^ulsive manners, condemi^ an un> 
offending chHd to dejection and continual 
moi-tificaricm. Yet I do not hate the name 
of a mother. On the contrary, I reverence 
it as the most honourable designation in hu- 
man life : and when I see this character sup- 
ported by the performance of its duties, I - 
regard it as the most important to the real 
interests of society, and the most essential to 
the happiness of man.. Judge in future by 

thi$. 
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this test : and wherever you find the charac- 
ter of the mother sustained with integrity, 
refuse not to acknowledge the right she has 
to love and esteem. But, my dear Harriet/ 
pursued I, * have you ever adverted to the 
difficulties which meet a woman who stands 
In the same relation with myself? What do 
you imagine of the sensations which oppress 
the heart of a woman of honour and deli* 
c;icy, on her first entrance into a family as a 

mother-inJaw ? .eyed by jealousy and 

suspicion ; her most prudent plans under- 
mined, and her mildest instructions branded 
with the reproach of severity or hypocrisy ! 
What think you of my bridal visits ? For 
many months after I became your fatlier*s 
wife, my dress was curiously and imperti- 
nently scrutinized, in order to detect some 
ornament which had been your mother's : 
you were addressed in tones of pity and ten- 
derness by those who before this event took 
no interest in your welfare ; your simplicity 
was abused, and inquiries made, [she blush- 
ed crimson deep J under the colour of com- 
miseration, 




miserarion, which wpe much more disgrace- 
ful to those who made them than to me. 
Your father was felicitated with irony and 
r*ide jokes on his marriage, and your bro- 
ther was asked with a sneer, how he liked 
His new mamma ? with other impertinences, 
which his good sense and spirit rejected with 
scorn, 

" * I sometimes, my dear girl, smiled at this 
pK)or malignity : but I assure you, had I been 
a few years younger, or l^s established in the 
good opinion of the virtuous and the candid, 
and, above all, in the heart of my husband, 
its influence would have been pernicious, and 
probably would have pervaded my happi- 
ness/ This conversation had its effect : and 
Harriet fdt that I was indeed her mother, 

" * Before'we set out for Blandford to 
fetch miss Madder, I prevailed on Harriet 
to visit the deserted apartments. I had 
taken that opportunity to add to them a 
dressing-closet, and to new hang and^fumibh 
the whole. She was pleased at the change^ 
and thought they looked ciieerful. No 

E 5 sooner 
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sooner "vvas miss Madder arrived, than she 
led her up stairs, to ^show her mamma's 
taste.' In a few minutes she joined me in 
the dining-{»irk)ur^ with a saddened coun- 
tenance* * I have been very indiscreet/ 
said she : ' i should not have conducted 
poor Sally into those rooms } she is weeping 
bitterly, and begs to be left alone.' — ' You 
have done nothing wrongs' answered I: 
^ she will be more composed in a little 
time ; and as you sleep there to-night, it ia 
better that her first emotions should pass.* — 
* Does any one dine with us to-day?* 
asked she reassured, and observing the table 
kid with three covers. I answered in the 
negative. * What ! * said she, her eyes 
sparkling with joy, * will* yoa permit Sally 
Madder to dine with you ? *— ' Most assu- 
redly,' replied I with seriousness. ^ Da 
you imagine that the person to whom your 
father and myself have consigned yont future 
improvement can be properly placed else- 
where? As your friend and companion, she 
liad always a right to a plac6 at the same 

t^Me 
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) table \fith yburself, and with your parents ; 
and had not her mother had one peculiarly 
apart from the fai^uly^ she would nev^r have 
known any other in this he^e» 

^' ^ But, my dear Harriet, you are now to- 
regard miss ladder as som^Aing more 
than your companion r your a&ction^ I 
know, calmot increase ;. but she is entitled: 
to a deference, in comequauce of that trust 
which her ccMiduct and talents have pro- 
cured her. Her claims on our kindness, high 
216 they are, and disposed as we are to admit 
them, would not alone have warranteKl the 
preference we have shown j but she is good, 
and virtuous, and will never mislead you/ 

^ * The fact was, that the lady .und^ 
iTvhose care this amiablegirl. had been: pl^tced* 
for the greater part of her life, perfectly; 
understood her value ;. her docility and ge» 
fiius produced the design of qualifying )ier 
£or a teacher in her. school^ and nothing, 
had been omitted to render her a proper 
assistant. The death of her mother^ and. 
my proposals, induced Mrs. C— — to j^ve 
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up har own mta^est, in favour of a young 
person whom she loved as much as if she 
bad been her daughter. 

*^ ^ But I have said^ my dear Mr. Palmer- 
stone, more than is necessary on this head. 
You have distinguished this girl's merit in 
t&e faithful and judicious cares which now 
engage her in this family ; my daughter and 
miss Madder having never been separated 
since that day. 

^^ ' My husband's return ftt>m Scotland^ 
afid the birth of my little Emily, completed 
otf^^ Amnestic felicity « The autumn closed 
upoa^us^ and Mr, Davenport began to talk 
of our removal to Bemers'^street before the 
C(^i0^a^n should be too far advanced for 
tl^e infant's safety and mine : but week 
st(ctedded week without any decided pfepa* 
rations, wis were all happy, and rduc'tant to 
the necessary steps towards a change of our 
abode. 

^ ^ In this way November had nearly clo* 
std ; when one morning that a hard frost 
cbtercxl the grouad, and a biijght sun enli. 

vened 
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Vmed every object, Harriet With her friend, 
on their return from a long walk, entered 
my dre^ing-robnl, where I was seated with 
my child on my knee. * Oh ! * cried she 
on entering, * what a pity it is to give up 
such delicious mornings as these to that 
hateful Lcmdon! You have no idea,' ad- 
dressing me, ' of the beauty of this morn- 
ing ; how 'my brothers would enjoy such in 
the holidays!' Her face bore evid^ 
marks of its invigorating effects ; it was 
glowing with health and animation. My 
husband', who was reading in the room, 
forgot his book: he gazed at her with foiid 
delight; ^when, throwing aside her muff, 
she suddenly catched up the infant in her 
arras, and said, ' Plead for us, my cherub I 
tell this father of yours,' (carrying it to- 
wards him) * that you Will climb his knee 
a year the sooner for staying here ; ' tell him 
that we have no frightful fevers here to kill 
and harass our dearest friends ! ' She looked 
at die with sensibility. ' Persuade him,' 
added she^ smothering the babe with her 

caresses^ 
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caresses, * and I promise you a bed of roses? 
in the summer/ — * I heartily wish,' said 1/ 

• that she may succeed/ — My husband, 
steadfastly looking at me, said, ' Are you? 
serioi^, Susan I * — ' Most assuredly,' an- 
swered I: * what inducements can I have to 
quit this scene of endeared comfort, be-- 
yond that of gratifying your inclination ? ' — 

* Well/ repKed he, **! am glad that we 
understand each other $- for I assure you that 
your amusement was the sole object witlv 
me for engaging tbe^ house in town; and^ 
to 4>e frank, I must tell you that I detest 
London/ The result of this conversation^ 
was, giving up' the idle burthen of a town*- 
bouse i and we haNe not seen London ^nce^i, 
but in passing through iu 

" ' The time of our young men's return* 
now approached. They had informed us of 
the day of their anival> and Harriet was bu- 
sily ocaupied in the morning with her sasterV 
chress. Na cap woukl d6 but the one she- 
had worked; no robe but that she had 
ornamented with fnngip. She had scarcely 

finished^ 
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finished her labours, when she heard the 
horses enter the court. She was in an instant 
at the hall door, with the infant in her arms. 
I stood at the window, apprehensive, not of 
her care, but of the cpldJ' * See,* cried 
she, before they had well dismounted, ' look 
at her! look at little Emily !' The bro- 
thers eagerly advanced, and ^ friendly con- 
test ensued who should have the first kiss « • • • 
Ah ! my dear Palmerstone ! at that moment 
I experienced a pleasure which recompensed 
me for every evil in my life ! — ^ There/ 
said the lively nurse, * take her between 
you,* resigning her to Frank ; * only da 
not devour the marmoset.' Gtotge now 
turned to a fine youth^ who had till this 
instant been the unnoticed spectator of this 
scene. He introduced Mr. Berry to Harri^^ 
who blushingly^ but not ungracefully^ led 
the way ta the drawing-room, where I met 
them, and recovered my treasure. The 
stranger enlivened our society ;. our balls 
were brilliant ; mid miss Bamet had many 
Qccasioos . of seeing the moth^4n4aw the 

promoter 
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promoter and sharer of the happiness of 
her family. 

** * Six happy years flew on downy wings 
over our beads. Harriet became the wife of 
Mr. Berry, and our hearts exuhed in the 
prospect of the happiness of our condition. 
I fear we were too secure ; we forgot that 
misfortune could break down our fences. 
I lost my sweet child the year after Harriet 
married. My health was unequal to the 
shock ; a nervous fever succeeded, which- 
for many months obstinately rjejected every 
means of relief. To you, my excellent 
friend, who so. nobly exhibit the goodness 
of that nature which all have derived from 
the pure source of their existence, it will be 
no matter of surprise to hear that I was 
indebted to the grateful cares of my old 
housekeeper (Dawson^ for attentions which 
in no small degree contributed to my reco* 
very. This worthy woman left her own 
comfortable ease, and the care, of her own 
concerns; on the first intelligence of my 
illness, to watch with unceittitting patience 

by 
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by my bed-side, and to console my weak* 
ened mind by he^ soothings. Had I stood 
in need of inducements for the observance 
of one of the most binding of the reUtive 
duties, (for such I will venture to call kind- 
ness and consideration to domestics, ) I must 
in this instance have met with them : but to 
such as do forget these claims ! will say; 
^ Rentier your servants happy, respect their 
ease and their health, consult their interest 
and security : if they be ungrateful, you are 
unfortunate, and may be allowed to com* 
plain/ But I forget myself; and my story 
should finish. My sons are now in Scotland, 
at George's paternal house, for which he is 
probably as much indebted to Mr. Daven- 
port as to his own father. These young 
men are connected by ties which they take 
not the trouble to define, their hearts have 
long since established them as common bless- 
ings to each other. One interest upites 
them. Their social pleasures are incomplete 
when divided. Their characters are dif- 
ferent; but this difference forms another 

bond 
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bond of union : the mild and serious dispo* 
sition of George is happily blended with the 
brave and careless gaiety of Frank, who calls, 
not without reason, his friend the *sag& 
Mentor/ 

"*You see my daughter. She is the 
well-earned praise of my life. You see 
my grand-children fondly soliciting my love 
and notice. You see your worthy friend 
Davenport treading the down-hiU of life 
^th honour and peace ; and you see in me 
an example that the upright of heart, evea 
in this world, are blessed. My son Berry is^ 
all that a husband and a father can and 
ought to be. He and his wife are equally 
fond of the country.. My son forms a con- 
siderable portion of the estate on which he 
resides. You have, with apparent satiefac* 
tion, followed him in his improvements and 
amusements. You have seen him dispen* 
shjg happiness and abundance around him ^ 
and I believe you never partook of a rural 
feast with more gaiety than at the cream- 
bouse, as the children call the neat habitat 

tioa 
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tiovL of Richard, Bingham and bis comely, 
wife . Mary, Harriet, when she married, 
remembered that this honest fellow had 
been a very warm defender of the * mother^ 
in-law^' at the time * every one else hated 
her/ And this circumstance gave him an 
interest in her grateful mind. Mr. 3erry 
entered into her views... when does be not ?. 
and soon after he appointed him to th^, 
office of land-bailiff, and with a small farm, 
s placed him at his ease, where you saw him« 
Richard affords me another example in 
favour of my opinion respecting servants; 
for nothing can go beyond thi? good crea* 
ture's attachment to me and my children. 
Thus you have before you my little history. 
You yill, I doubt not)' added Mrs. Daven- 
port, smiling, * make it useful : but I know 
not what figure it^ would make in the annals 
of fashion ; for I quitted the ivorld^ as it is 
called, at a very early period of my life. I 
was however long enough in it to see that 
the essential duties of our condition were 
little understood or attended to. The result 

of 



of these my obsefvrations is to be found in 
the education I adopted for my daughter, 
and in which she happily met my views. 
To shine, she must be seen in the bosom of 
her family; in order to excite admiration 
sttid attract praise, she must be followed in 
her plans of prudence and good sense ; and 
to be justly appreciated, she must be viewed 
as die mother of a family.* • * 

I will venture to predict what will be the 
result of Mrs. Davenport's narrative on my 
Eliza's mind. I believe your own observa- 
tions of this amiable woman would have 
effectually counteracted the prejudices you 
bad unwittingly entertained for a condition- 
in life she has -so nobly supported. I can- 
not suppress one circumstance which her 
modesty passed over, namely, that to her 
wise oeconomy it is principally owin^ that 
Mr. Davenport is not at this day an embar- 
rassed man. His easy good nature, and ha- 
bitual neglect of his affairs, had insensibly 
produced difficulties in his pecuniary con*> 
cems at the time he married; anh from 

those 
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those not being pressing, there is every rea- 
son to believe they w^ouid have become se- 
rious, simply because they were neither for^ 
midable nor provided for by oeconomy. 

I think I cannot have a better occasion 
than the present, of warning you against the 
weakn^s of yielding up your own judgemeiit 
to the direction of those in whose, wisdom 
you can have no experience. Young peo- 
ple are pecuKarly exposed ' to the evils of 
this jBort of credulity ; and their common 
iCQiciofi^njess in; re^ot to their h;^y 
adopted ojHniQns, jrenders: jthc^e evils of the 
most serious concern, and gives to their fu- 
ture characters in life a colouring which na« 
tore never intended, and which reason will 
coadenm. 

I remain affbctionalely your 

Anoeliga Pajumerstone. 
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THE WEST-INDIANS. 



X HAVE remarked with great satisfaction) 
my Eliza, that you entertain a very high 
opinion of our late guest, Mrs. Warren : in 
80 doing you show your quickness and dis- 
crimination in appreciating worth. On all 
o6:asions in which you speak of this lady, 
and these are frequent, you express your 
' astonishment at finding so many and such 
varied talents improved to such a degree 
of perfection in the same person, and pos- 
sessed by one not yet more than tliirty. 
You have spoken more than once of your 
surprise at her reading in English to your 
grandfather some passages from the Cyrus 
of Metastasio, when you accidentally dis- 
covered that she had only the Italian edi- 
tion of his works in her hand. You have 
repeated the question of monsieur I'abbe 

Ferval, 
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Ferval, who, after conversing with her some 
time in Frencbi asked her whether she had 
been educated in Paris. Her musical ta- 
lents and her drawing have also excited 
your admiration, and jour emulation; for 
you have profited considerably from jier in- 
structions. Did your praises i of this lady 
stop at these attainments solely^ I should sub- 
scribe to your taste, but I should not respect 
your understanding : but when you expa- 
tiate on her. simplicity of mapners, the 
sweetness of her temper, and the charms of 
her conversation, I congratulate myself on 
possessing a daughter who i^ able to di- 

« 

slinguish the solid as -well as to admire the 
brilliant. 

Mrs. Warren is indeed, niy Eliza, a very 
extraordinary woman. Her mind is stored 
wiih principles which render her an honour 
to her sex, and the delight of her friends. 
She is the ornament of the society she fre-* 
quints, and confers upon it a distinction 
which they are proud to acknowledge. 
What will you say when I tell you, that to 

the 
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the languages of which you know her to 
be so perfectly a mistress, she joins a know- 
ledge of the Latin tongue which would not 

' disgrace the most literary man ? Your grand- 
father^ who is eminently a classical scholar, 
assut^s me that she read to him the most 
difficult Authors in that language with ease 
and elegance, and entered iiito their subjects 
with critical taste and Judgement. She rare- 
ly displays this talent, because she wishes to 
avoid a competition not unfrequently cen- 
sured as a vain parade, and 'to which is af« 
fixed, not over liberally, the stigma of female 
pedantry and affisctation. ' ^ 

Tbifi" forbearance is not, however, either 
the result of fear, or respect for such com- 
mon-place sarcasms; but simply because 

• she is more emulous of exhibiting the graces 
of a life of purity and genuine modesty, than 
those of an accompli^ed and cultivated 
tnind ; and a cordial and frank reception in 
the world has more chkrms for her, than the 
reputation which would place her at a di- 
stance from those who now love her. 

• After 
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After- this impe/iect sketch of . this aou^ 

bie woman;, indlher youi/my EU^a, Apr, any 

oae notiin her. mccftiiotimaRe .c^nfide^^e* 

. could //easily credky .thzl .hiy [kof^ yp^MTh^ i(U 

the natural efidQ»nBemsii>f>5er niod), 90^^ 

ibe ^s:ceUedc]e$/of?^:heArty wereik^tin- 

, active by indolence. , tial^itaal^eth fin^Dk-th^ 

iarmer.iiiio ihgQnii]ty/w^egted]t0 5:^di$h 

^tmusenent:^ .ahd(the<laitter^iiM;o;i^pathyji or 

. rendered;tfaem aeccesfeible.only toril^ 4i^b9^g 

and comipting influfince)io£i((^/m^. . 

You are mot 'ds(k>sed to i^tii^s^;i/ypux: 
mother's veracity. ' . Ii;tijIl:t(lK3i«fofe,()|:oc0ed 
CO gftre you Mrs. liVarr€!n'& hiotc^ry, ,a»ift^a¥* 
lyjinh^^cram words, as possible. ^ .; ; 

We first became. i]ii&aat)e at Bath^: V!^^ 
theige&tlenien.of the faculty Jiad'rociQn9j9agn4- 
*ed ^to yomr 4;i»axl£ather a . trial of,; the, ^tialieir 
during the summery and .in ' coa^^u^ftiCg 
^)that ;axlviQe i«re .ramained ;$ixtem months 
"-dicre* 

'On .ay armsdil frequently iH^t Mrs. 
^Waroen .at ftiiedioQse of la coimxKm.'Ai^d9 

VOL, IK F who 
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<who did not any mote than ouxiseives cltxter 
Into the amusements of the place. Mrsf. 
^Warren w^ then in her weeds^ and not more 
than fiver or six-and-twenty. You iviil not 
iKK]tafder that this ^ircuontaiice' had its in- 
'fereA with me ; but independently of it I saw 
libr with increasing esteem. She was a re* 
4ide>nt of Balfa, but had for the summer sea- 
!^n a house at so short aidistance from ithe 
town as to admit of Jts being a walk to tbjs 
robust. She pressed me with cordiality to 
share h^r cottage, as she styled her neat and 
rpr^tty habitation ; znd youf grandfather and 
inyGielf oft^n availed ourselves of hor ho^ita- 
lity, to escape from the suffocating heat of 
fSath itf sultry weather.^ The. autumn set- 
-tled^us all in Alfred^streetj and our inter- 
coui^ was now ripeud into old and accus- 
4omed friendship. . *^ . : ^ . 

One moming Ineeived a note: from heT/: 
it was hastily written, and contained .words 
to this 'effect: ^^ Gome Uiisectly; , You. must 
with me. My happiness) is'sncompl^e 

..till 
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dll you ^hare it with me.*' My <:uriQsity 
was excited, an4 X obeyed ha: aumufcon^ 
v/kh all possible di^tch. 

On entering ^he drawing-rooip. 1 found 9, 
kdy with her. Mrs. Warren had evidently 
been wee{>ing ; she advanced to meet me 
wiA emotion : ^ Now," added she, ** I have 
all my treasure before mei for lady G . ■ * 
and Mrs. Palmerstone are my guests ;" and 
reassuming her natur^il gaiety, she added, ^^ J 
have taken gipod .care that n^ one shall in- 
trude on this hs^ijpy hoiar." An introduc- 
tion thus affectionate banished reserve, and 
even the common observances of ceremony. 
Mrs, Warren was « an acknowledged tie that 
united us, and we forgot in half an hour th^ 
We had never met before. I found that, this 
lady*s visit to Bath was une^ected^ ai>d that 
Mrs. Warren had been suicprised at seeing 
berf but the satisfaction arising from the in- 
terview dissipated in a little time those emo- 
tions which bad saddened. their first moments 
of meeting* We conversed with the ease 
of old friends : and I was sorry when I un- 

F 2 derstood 
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iferstciod that lady 'G- ■ was obliged fe 
quit us immediately aftdr tea. She had no 
sooner left us than my frien^i drawing the 
Vorking-tiable forward,' and* putting 'my 
Work-big u^dh it, skid t^ith afemile', " fer- 
h^ps you do not know thit yob are tiiy pri- 
Sdrier Yor to-night? Mr. Palnierstone'is at 
"Bristol : I'bkve thel-efbre no one to depute 
my cfcaims. Ydur woniiin has received my 
orders, as your work-bag witnesses. Be 
docife, therefore, and let the see you em- 
ployed ; for then I shall be sure of you. I 
haVe a great deal to say to you of the 
inv'aluable friend who has jiistleft us.** I 
Answered with a cbniplying bow, ahd she 
took up her knotting, and began : 

** You know that I was born in Jamaica ; 
'and that I possess in that island a cohsidera- 
tie estate, once the property of niy parents^ 
My mother died vtKen 1 was only'six mdnlJte 
old. I Was nursed ahd reared by a y^We 
Woman, the. wife 6f one of th^ overfefeers of 
the plantation on which we resided. This 
woman had been my mother*s housekeeper, 

and 
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and she continued to superintend the do- 
mestic affairs of the family with fidelity 
after her decease. Her tender care in regard 
to. me, well merited the confidence ^hich 
my father reposed in her ; for she was, 
without reproach, unless her excessive indul-' 
g^nce to her charge be. construed iiito one 

by that candoi^r which considers the motive^. 

" • ' . • .J 

that governed herj fipr she thought it aa 
unputaxioja 0:U her affection and if^spect for> 
my i^ptbefv M^h^n a fear fell frQn\ my: eye^, 
^^ My. gpci<^ faAqr had not altpg^ther the. 
s»pe. apology £G|r the same weakness ii\'re« 
gjaixi to ^is child : for i^e was ^ plan of se^se ; 
y^t h^ created ip? with a. foi^dneiBS asi pem|. 
cii)u$. as that of tny faithful nurslEv J^t tea 
years of age; it Js probable he discoijer^d 
something gf this truth ; and in spite of 
nurse'§ t^ars,, and his own reluctawt heart, 
he cQpsigned me to the care c^ his friends 
Mr. ^nd Mi-s. Delmy, in order that I niigJit 
receive that education in London .which 
he despaired of obtaining for me under hi$ 
Q\vn eye- A ^y loog^ knawa to^ him 

facilitated 
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ftcflitated his project. She kindly added 
me to her young family during the passage: 
this was a prosperdus one ) and she placed 
itie in the hands of Mrs Delnriy, who re- 
ceived me as a pecuKar blessiAg sent from 
heaven. 

•* Mr. Delmy had been my mother^s guar-, 
dian : her youth had been passed in his hos- 
pitable house, and she qukted it 6n becoming 
the wife of- my father. The tnost perfect 
confidence' subsisted between the youttg 
couple and their absent friends : this had 
been strengthened by the commercial cn-» 
gagements bietween Mf. Delmy and my 
fdthei'j and Mr. Delmy, with an integrity 
which 'reflects S lustre on all his other excd- 
lerit qualities, enriched himself by his attell* 
tibn to the interest of his friend. You may 
judge of my reception. Month succeeded 
month, in inquiries after a proper school 
for me, in whfch constantly prevailed the 
wish of finding one*that would impose no 

« 

restraint on their idol. '\' ■ 

" This -interval .of titite ws^ devoted 'to 
• ' .my 



my pleasure^ which solely cnrcupied /fheir 
benevolent hearts. At length they, heard- pjE^ 
a situation which lessened their reluctance t<j 
parting with ibe. Mrs. Needham's attention 
and tenderness to her pupib being jas fully^ 
established as the repjutation of her talents, 
^d good sense, I was accordingly placed in 
her haads^ with as many cautions as the £ood 
an:siety.of Mns. Delmy coald isuggesr. ; 
" I had never beeix accustomed to cpn^ 

tcadiction Mj die( had be^ c^efullj; 

attended to Na.ex|)e9se' woiil4 be re- 

gard^» in which my cpmlbrts^s^c) gjatifica-^ 
tions !were included *••.• No attomion^^ ua-t 
noticed. Mrs« Needbam» witih the i^tnM)^ 
good bumoyirr^ engaged for all thatvasde;i 
xnanded consistently with the ^ules . |q£ her 
bouse; and, th? duty she imposed on herpel,f 
to attend to the health and happiiiess of the 
young people under her care,, as ^edulouslj 
as to their improvement j and with gf eat 
tenderness satisfied Mrs, Delniy that; she Jia4 
nothing to fear for me. TJ!his truly re$peft{jj 
We :wo(nati did npt deceive her. My, friend? 

left 
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teft mq with a cargo o£ cakes and trinkets, 
ahd'as mii^l^'mdney in my purse as^it pleased 
xge to take ik^in- theirs^ 
- V.Xh^ assistant ladies, hy Mrs. Needham's 
diredioH 1 presiuiaie^ left me two or three 
d^ys to myself, in order, I suppose^ that I 
inigfK ^ recdlkile4 to my new situation^ 
an!dl>econve acqfuaioced with my companions* 
I was p^rS^ctiy satisiied with the one . and. 
t6fe'6thcr» ' The' prof Qseness, or, if you will, 
tfie g^hetd^ly of ^ aly temper socn gained 
tei ^ intee^t wk^ the girls ; {^ I distf i* 
buted^^^ibj t received^ without dissredon } and 
being, sis 1 ieally was, good-h43momr€d, the 
feachers ideated me with smiks and affabU 
fity. I was condiK!ted with much ccmsider* 
ationto the bd^ness of Ibe school, and ma& 
rers in their dii&rent branches engaged to 
admit me as . a pupilr y but a very few weeks 
Sufficed to convince those charged with* my 
mstraction, that they were emptoying their 
time fruitlessly. A supine carelesmess baf** 
fed.ali their honest endeavours, and defeat- 
ed every attempt towards* my reformation. 
■ Gocd- 



Good-hunaoured and gay> I .wa$ .opta^em 
with all aipuad ms whilst leh tp the enjpy- 
ment of myfidf. A §laitera in my appearr 
ance, notwkh^tandiiiLg all the attePUon that 
was gkeoi ito me*j perfectly indifferent tq the 
expensive di^ctions Mra. Dehny*s fond- 
ness cpntiived to give to nxy dress; I 
only regretted ihe l^our annexied to every 
additional xibband* I never jshaU foxg^ the 
su&rings I f'ndured, on finst bdng in this 
house^ and condemned ify pitf .on- my own 
shoes and' sackings .. • • Tou may laugh if 
yovL please* • « » bvn^ I do assure you, that; 
could I have effectal my .purpQse> I should 
have slept in th^m* I regarded the time 
aHotted jne for gettic^ my Ij^soiiis as de* 
stined for my repose, and every exhortation' 
to .diligence. as containing nothing more ;6e<^ 
nous, thaob as'.k obliged n)e to stand on my 
legsi rl .wajs a cimS^y girl, although tall for 
my age ; . >merl itf all n^y movements, and 
]^expressQ>ly fatigijed ;by the njipst modejcate 
exercide. Tberforbearance cf the teachers 
and masters wjise^ai^ted « • . k is probable 

B i they 
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they h^ no authority to compel me to dili- 
gence by severe means, at least none were 
n6ed..«they became careless of a pupil from 
i^hom nothing was to be expected. I un- 
defweni without suUenne^ the ordinary pe- 
nalties annexed to iiflenessy and which com* 
monly prodiAced- their intended effects on 
t^e othei^ girle. But in solitude I slept. Had 
lacomp^ionin my disgrace, I converted 
it into mirth and enjoyment. Lounging om 
form, or squatted On«my knees, I was the life 
and spirit of the little circle ;. and often have 
I triumphed i» dt^awsng reluctant smiles from 
the grave masters and teaehers. 

^^ In this way passed the first six months 
of mynoYTciaie-— I believe I may say, beloved 
by all, ahd despised by all, however para* 
doxical it may soi^ndv The vacation re« 
turned me to my friends the Delmys, where 
I was only questioned relatively to my com* 
kfm atui indulgences. As I had no epm-* 
plaints to make, and had^ in. the fiill enjoy- 
mem of my ease, forgotten every &nnei^ 
invasion^ of it, I spoke with pleasure of my 

governess 



gdveme^s and her family. . Mrs» . Dfilmy 
was d^ight^ and grateful. On n^y Tetturif 
lo school, the carriage was furnished .with 
elegant little presents for the good ladies wb^ 
superintended . in Mrs.. Needhanx^SK house ; 
ai^ even the assistant cook had reason to 
remember the IVest India yourig lady.* , 

" Upon distributing my giftjs^.. opt the. day 
following my arrival, I found that on^ of 
the teachers had. given place to a new one. 
She was a very elegant young, woman^ with 
whose person and manners I was immedi:- 
ately struck. I offered her, with my usual 
eagerness, the present which, had been de- 
stined for her predecessor.. She declined it 
with sweetness and politeness^ .^^Uing me, 
^IVIrs. Needham could with ease.coi^vey it to 
^e \i^ for whom it had been intended \ and 
.such a remembrance from yoa .now/ added 
sh^, ' will be doubly grateful/ I felt sh^ .^^ 
was right, and loved, her for* a gienerosity^ 
which- s9meho\|i^ had app^^cd to-tne leas ge- 
neral than Ihad.be^n accustomed to think^^ 
I sqcoL discpver^^d t^a^ I was ii^a |)AT$^icul,aj: 

manner 
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tvahn^r tinder this lady's fnspeetioh. I also^ 
y^markl^d^, ^vith my usual nonchalance, that 
tny nlasters bad dIscontmuM their lessons!. 
!Day succeeded day, and I ^i^as left to xny 
own pleasure. If I worked at my fhime^'it 
was well i if I netted, it was the same. No 
privations, no kctures followed. No one 
disturbed my repose; and although the 
fejave of slolth, I began to be weary of ^n idle*- 
nesi^ which admitted of no variety.. I asked* 
ttiiss Courtney, the new teacher^ why she 
omhted me in her assignment of tasks to the 
young ladies ? ^ It is,* replied she wkK a se- 
rious air, • because we presume that you arc 
not setrt hith^ in order to be instructed/-— 
^ Why,* anfewfered I, * for what other purpose 
do yoii imagine that I am hfare ?.* — * To eat^ 
imd to drinks and to isleep,' returned sJlie. Aa^ 
acute sensatidn of shame passed my mind. E 
tndd^voured to conoeal it, and, with assumed* 
I^aiety;: exclaimed; * What can be naorc plea, 
stot ?*— * tVue,' ^answered she r ' to hunger: 
ahd bbour they are ihdeed gratSfkatioios i. 
but metfainka that, in iotddr: for your «i^yr 

ment. 
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ment of thiese blessings of i^fure, there, vm 
tio necessity for your crossing the Atlantic** 
**-~I« ym,t ksstening from her to hid^- a ) vcpc^* 
4ion) which in spite of me ro^e to my eyes ; 
inri^n she; said, mildly, ^ Tke young ladies atip 
all eiigaged : you'mU only iaterrttpt them t 
do me 'the iavour to stay wiifa , me« Mr9. 
/Needbanifaas kindly given me » this morn- 
ing for die purpose of arranging my books 
and clothes. If I dared^ I would requeat your 
assistance: aU these trunks must be emp- 
tied be£n« I.^Juill f^el my$df at home/--^ 
^Oh!* criisd I, joyfully aquattmg dowp by 
die skle of one of them, ^ J will help ypa 
wit[h: the greatest pleasure,' — ^. Her,e are 
ikxne new-^belves/ (^^seriP^ed miss Courtney : 
:^l doubt nctf I owe them to- Mrs* Need- 
jii!am*s atttsdon. You shall take oijit the 
boofcs^ and I wttt place them. '^-rTbls was 
an insfpiDyment :quite in my way. I drew 
iKitikoiit exotioa die books irom the box, 
and placed diem on the flocir around m^» 
Xhe two^ki duty of rmiss Courtney, to pick 
them: dip and.pbsethfim frt)^ec]y> ^QSt h^r ^ 

more 
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more time and labour t yrUkt I, sitting :af 
my ease, examiaed' the lettered volume 
about me. Mrs* Chapone'a works, ele- 
gantly bound, attracted my . curbsity « « , on 
the blank page was beautifuUy vrittei^ 
*Pri25e Book, Miss Courtney/..* . Ameat 
rose- wood drawing-stand, a box of Reevesfs 
colours, a set of historical medal®, and 
several other books in French and Italian, 
passed my hand with the same designation. 
"*Had you a yearly lottery at your 
school V demanded L — *. Noy answered she, 
' nothing was allowed there to chance r ap- 
plication and industry were the only means 
of profit' permitted by the lady who pre- 
sided in it: these she enc€uira^ed .by do* 
nations- which were distributed every six 
months; a fund being established by dK 
parents of the young ladies for iSie purpose, 
and to which she liberally subscribed. I 
have often reflected on tfastf' wisdom: and ad- 
dress with which she excited emulation land 
restrained envy, by an ioipardaUty so mea- 
^ sured ast to leave no. room for. discontent: 

nor 
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nor can I forget the Talue jshe wt on giod 
naUire,' for \ebich the first prize was alv^ay^ 
destined, and the can^date judged by hi^ 
^ompanionsk These little evidences of my 
industry/ continued she, sitting down and 
turning one in her hand, ^.ai^. liow my 
treasure.x* They serve me ^ powa'ful sj^ 
mulatives to those exertions and that acti- 
vity they once rewarded. You csai hardly 
imagine how much they have contributed 
to produce in thy mind those habits of par 
tience and perseverance, .withoujt which it 
is impos^ble to attain to any thjing valuable* 
To say the.truth, tb^ huve done more : for 
they have introduced such a Jove of employ* 
ment, that with me time unoccuj^ed is.hurr 
thensome'; and I should prefer the rudest 
khour to idleness/ 

^'^ I saw her design, /and J also, felt it. ^ I 
doubt not/ said I sorrqwfully, .^the truth, pf 
what you say ;. but I dare isay that you had a 
good mother to instruct you before you went 
to school. J had none to gaidi^ me/-7-fihe 
turned pale.~^ I also loist mi9p/ ]replied;sjie 

sighing^ 



sigfiingy ^ at a very early age^ but diat loss 
made tne acquaintied tMdth a fiiend npt less 
vaiuabl^ . • . But we are becoming> grave/ 
said she, rising, ^ and you will be weary« S 
can with ease 'finish the' rest by leaving my 
bed an hour eartier'than ordinary to-morn>ir 
thornirig/ 'She tii&w displayed to me her 
drawings, and a portfolio of botanical plants 
beautifully preserved and arranged, and widi 
the most 8w^et in^ fascinaiing manner^ en- 
gaged 'ntfy attention and admiration. The 
first dimiei'-b^ll' surprised us* ^ Is it possi- 
ble ? ' tried h^lt cannot be so late i* — ' Oh> 
yes,*' replied' B^Coiutney, *it certainly 
is t\I a»k myidf the' same question very 
oft^.* -EmploynieBt gives wings to dme/ 
added dhef, affectionately pressing my hand,. 
^ but in its rapid flight it leaves niemorials 
not less h(^uriible than salutary /-^On 
^ittfaig iter for ^ my hasty foilet, I asked her 
^ whether i might come to ^e^ her in the 
ihoming/ She laijghed^ ^You!' said she 
with an iroiiicat vtone : ■* why, I shall rise at sue 
c*dock4 Do you consider ^uch conditions as 

these? 
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these? •---* Yes/ answered J piqued, • and 
why should I not be able to rise at the same 
hour ?'-— * Nay/ replied she in the same gay 
tone, ^ now indeed you puzzle m:e. Shall 
we put it to the test?... I ^all be obliged to 
you for your company^' ' . . 

*^ On redrmg td bed^ I recollected thai a 
watch was something more than ia tnnket. 
Mrs* Pekny had intrusted toi my keeping a 
very fin^ repeater of my mother's, lyhiclk 
with the ife$t of her. ornaments ha4 been 
seat to-Caghnd Avhh me. It had been the 
{^ythin^of ^ day, and soon fcargotteadr 
A search for it was necessary, and I began it 
with ait fiU^est and a diEgcnce; qaite new to 
me. At the bottom of a trunk, amongst 
shoes and caps, cakes and books, I fhund 
the watch : but the spring was broken, and 
it was useless. 

^^ I had now no other means to apply, to 
than the house-clock. There was no dagger 
of my ngt hearing it strike, yet I, w^ uneasy 
and restless : all the latent powers 'of my 
miad seemed routed ; and the reflection that 

I should 
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I should not iang be miss Courtney's fa** 
Tourite was actually oppressive to me. Some- 
thing very much like self*condemnatioo 
haunted my spirits : I calculated again and 
again my acquirements^ with (those it wa3 
probable miss Courtney possessed at my 
age, and I experienced a. shame and regret, 
into tivhich glided .a sentiment alxogetht^ 
unknown to me before ;^ that is to say,, the 
disappointed expectations of my fath^r^ 
I shed, my dear Mrs. Palmerstone^j ttert 
of real contrition. The result of myco^ 
gkadons was a resolution to itni^te. .jpmss 
Courtoey with all possible difigence^ £% 
tvatchfulness (noeceded the time^ mdi m^ik^' 
hig the hour, I rose at five o'Ql0cki . In)pe<- 
netrable darkness surrounded me.:, biit, ^o 
ways dismayed, by. a situatipQ so new to n\e^ 
Itook my bundle of clothes, .which I ba4 
used the preeautiotn to collect- togecherj, ' and 
stepped across^ the passage that led to iiiiiss 
Clourtney's rooirn. She w^s .^le^p wheA I 
«izitered the. apartment, and I believe sh^ 
would not have.been sorry h^ l bef 9 sq 
t .. 'c. ; likewise. 
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likewise. It was dreadfully odd, and her 
first care was to recommend <o me di^atch < 
in dressing : she then with much cheerful- 
ness congratulated me on my victory, and 
instantly arose. The fire was replenished, 
and the lamp gave plac^ to two candles;, 
ail took an air of comfort ; but I thought 
ber immeasurably long in 'her dres^ng and* 
attendant duti^, 

** To say the truth, these included atten- 
dans which I seldom thought of vfhm feft to' 
myself. At last miss Courtney pkced b^v^ 
self by lite with all the graces of neatness and; 
simplicity. We jH-oceeded to our budness> 
and! was disposed to- be very alert : but-my- 
curiosity was sk> often in action,- * that I be-* 
lieve I was a niore importunate questioner 
than useful assistant. ' Sometimes -ar tificiait 
flowers came in the way..»then a set of dress- 
ing-boxes in fiHgree.,,,now a worked gown,* 
and now miniatured of ladies. Tb#8e I exr^ 
stmined with Attention, and-^ked ber^ whe^' 
ther the friend %he had mentioned ^ was a« 
moftjfstlllem?* though,? addgd I, '^ thrall 
*. appear 
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appear too young, except this,* directing hi^r 
eyes to one I held in roy hand» * That/ ; 
replied she, ^ is the picture of my good 
gQ¥£rt)es& But you s^y truly : the friend I 
s^luded to has lineaments very different 
from any you see at present; she has neither 
the smiiea and gcacea o{ youth, nor the sq-^ 
bered sweetness of maturity. You will find 
them, however, pretty faithfully delineated 
ia this packet/ giving ine o|ie 9faled up: 
*<put «t.n yx)ur poct;et {oar the j)rese&$,; we^ 
htYA oa titnei tQ^poure/ I olpeye^ and ux(^^ 
up 8ev42««l bundlj^ neatly t^^ up a%^ Uplf^- 
q4w One WAS miidin..v.^ ?fro/;k for £mUy^ 
•M^anotH^^ ^dipittj^f^e Qkiti^^^.^&ifih \Hxp 
thdr several tlestkiatipn^^ ^ Tqu 1\9V9 then/ 
Slid I, ^ brotben and^eif ?- l(o^ are m^ore 
fiMuxiBU than I am.'-r?* ^ Thos^/ replied 
she ^ whom, afiection has bestqv^ed upon 
me^ and alloo^ me to consider s^ such j but 
nature baa denied me rhs^t^ble^sing. The 
fdfles you set are intep4ed for^fiit use of 2( 
finend in the country : she has a yoi^ng f4- 
siily^ and accepts ^wsk kindne^ itbe olfer- 

ings. 
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higs'df grsftkude: her ingenuity and indus* 

try givie'a Value to the6e half- worn clothes, 

which spare her hu^atid expfen^es lint 

vr6u\d oth^i^isfe fves^ oh hts limited ia- 

come.'--*'''! A<4sfr/ ifrieH J,. * she taid soate 

'of my fhirrgsl 4)6, iiiy deariftiss Coiirthey, 

manage tttjml in soAi^*of my frocktM-^Mi-s. 

i>ieltniy will Idc so pleiised ! *-^' Oh!* kM 

she ^involuntarily, Vthat 1 itiay hot sut- 

recd{^--.'!EW Hot doubt it/ tried i ^^aily, 

miscohcfeivin'g'her iheatiirig. * Mrs. i>eimy 

will send you -plenty of things ! ' SheUciesed 

'the With -ttederness', and^n eijk)tion»that*I 

ascribed sdlefy to pleasure : my d<mtenit- 

•meht was complete, and my vivacity ^ua- 

■ restraihed, • • • • "^ 

'** On diir leaving the room, she said to 

Isle With ^ '^nifieant sMie^ *My 'dear 

-miss Weritwortfi, as you are nbt e*A(^y^:eni- 

^ki^yed, it ttia^y be you'wrll notbedispieaG^d 

to visit this ttpartment sometimes c when I 

aM in it, "ipo wiU always be a welcome 

^ gi^st ; and in< my 'absence^') addedrshe^f k3ok- 

iufgvat '^ i^ok^case, * ^ my friends ^will be 

' yours.* 
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your&' I thanked her with real gratitude, 
and the same <lay availed myself of this per. 
* . KiisssioOi in order to examine at my ease the 
important packet, which I conceived con- 
faiBed some very . interesting secret. 

^^ On entering the room I was struck by 
the neat arrangement of it, vAdch a cheer- 
ful fire no ways disgraced. Some, beautiful 
iwdscapes were bui^g round it . • • • in the 
.inlddte of the room stood a table^^andread- 
.ingnlesk) inimitably executed^ so as to re- 
semble the finest fnarble •• • . and neaf the 
) fire a frame of embroidery, which miss 
Courtney bad just left : in a word, I con- 
ceived I was in th^ temple of Taste ; a view 
of my own negligent person, refletted from 
/thb opposite mirror, convinced me that: I was 
an unfit inhabitant of it:; ^nd for the tu|t 
.(time tfi my life I tried to s^le.my hair into 
-some orden I now with xtmch circum- 
' spection broke the seal of iny packet. 
«. ^^ Your perufiial of it wiU|pare me the 
further T^dtal 6f lay gii^ltsh and heedless 
4ays« ^ Take it j' said she, presenti%g^ it to^e : 

•it 



''k will effectually prepare your heart for 

its receptiOQ of lady G •/ With my 

friend's penmssfion I copied the following 
letter, which I now transci»be for your usc)^ 
and in order to connect the whole of Mrs. 
Wsurren's narrattve** 

*^MT eBeA.JC MISS WBNTWORTH, 

"You will :perhSkps find .some, difficulty 
tin conceivkig' that a simiiafity of condition 
iias ever subsisted between yourself and me, 
exposed, as it is at present, by my situa- 
tion in life ; for it is only from our own ex- 
perienoe that, we are eflPeetually taugh^ to 
admit the full conviction of the instability 
of human prosperity. Yet I, like yourself, 
was'the only daughter of a rich /V^ejst'- India 
'U 'l^luiter : I^ like yourself, was the fond hope 
of my parents : I was . yet* more fav43ured by 
Providence than yourself; for I bad a mo- 
iher^s lo4e> a mother's fdstering care.; Like 
youcsdf, I lias sent to this country for the 
purpose ^ bf instruction.; n^ m^ther^s mo» 
. « I dest 
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dest worth yietdtng tD ^he wishes of my 
fatfher, who judged his child entitled to the 
most elabdrafe eduts^ioh. "Like you, under 
4he piiotecd^n ^ friMdft did' I reach iLon^ 
de)h; ahd/like you, wds I coniigned >into the 
hands of those who my fond-pmeftts bdiar^ 
would supply to me their watchful tender- 
ness. Here Htl^ibill^rity between us' ends. 
I found lio 'Mr. dnd lAfs. Xtelmyfs cordial 
looks and kiild gratings { I was conveyed 
from the ship to a large and comfertle^ 
'house, by 'thefrierids who had tafken <;harge 
•of me bn the'voyage, and who very cotactly 
'calculated that this care* :finished the moment 
we set our fcet on ^ore. 

** A plain sturdy-looking manTeceived me 

in what I found was • his accompdng^room. 

^ereral men were at their desks, and he%- 

"distantly dispatched one of Ihem to see after 

*iiiiis's loggage/ Hiswords tomewere fetr, 

?but! civil : he said be would condudt;4ie to 

"his vtlfe,' who would be very glsd to seeimtj 

^ria woAld* taH^' care of' me. This wife! 

^' ' found 
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found dressing m an apartment whidi ap« 
peared to me suffocating and glpomy, al- 
thoygh very fine. My introduction wa$ brief ; 
for he said * Here is miss Courtney safe and 
sound,' and immediately disappeared. The 
lady of the man»cHi asked me a few questions 
relative to my voyage, but I could only an- 
swer by monosyllables. My sjnrits were 
depressed, and my situation did not encou- 
rage me : it was apparent I was in her way } 
and after a pause of some moments she said» 
* Perhaps, miss Gourmey, you will be amus- 
ed with my young folks. I will conduct 
you to them/ She led the way, and I fol- 
lowed to the attic story. In a large nursery 
were two boys and two girls : the oldest of 
them appeared to be eight or nine years of age ; 
I was twelve, and had long ceased to consi- 
der myself as a suitable companion for in- 
fants. Mrs. Brown thought otherwise, and 
I became from that hour the daily inhabitant 
of the nursery, till I was placed in a school. 
My rude and noisy as30ciates^ were little cal- 
culated to reconcile me to my prison, or to 
VOL. II. c banish 
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banish those regrets that pressed on my 
heart at the recollection of my parents, and 
of the paradise I had quitted. Mrs. Bro>^n*s 
consolations on seeing, as she might have 
done very frequently, my eyes red with 
weeping, were not of the most soothing kind; 
for t]|ey commonly finished by asking me, 
^ what I was to do at school, if I could not 
make myself easy with her:' 

** The time for this experiment was now 
fixed ; and notwithstanding the implied dis- 
couragement contained in Mrs. Brown's in« 
terrogarion, I rejoiced at the prospect of a 
change in my situation. I saw with curiosity 
and surprise the preparations which were 
made for my appearance at school ; and my 
introduction into one of the first seminaries 
in town appeared to me no less extraordi- 
nary ; for Mrs. Brown announced me as • a 
young lady of immense for tune j to whom 
every consideration was due....the child of 
Mr. Brov^ n's most intimate friend... .and one 
whom they both esteemed very highly. 
The lady to whom $he addressed her dis- 
course 
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tourse of my riches and impoftaiice, ap* 
peared however very much at her ease^ and 
contented herself with saying * she hoped we 
should be satisfied with each other/ Indeed 
her house and Family Were well calculated 
to make me forget the attic story on Dow* 
gate-Hill, The comforts with which the 
former abounded, and the unaffected kind- 
ness and politeness, of the latter, sooA re- 
stored me to my native gaiety^ I only want- 
ed news from Jamaica to complete my hap- 
piness. The packet was hourly expected. 
Jt arrived. You will easily recall to your 
memory those dreadful hurricanes' and tre- 
mendous thunder-storms which so frequent- 
ly appal the firmest minds during the heat of 
our summers : but few indeed have been the 
examjples of an overwhelming destruction 
like that which in the space of a few hours 
swept with' unpitying fury over my dearest 
hopes. Parents, domestics, the very earth 
on which my infant feet first trod, all were 
buried in one sad desolation. The habita- 
don of peace, and the residence of the mild 

a 2 virtues 
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virtues of benevolence and humanity, served 
them for a grave. The smiling face of na- 
ture around suddenly changed, and horror 
reigned with all the signs of woe and ruin. 
Judge, my dear miss Wentworth, by this 
catastrophe, of the terrific aspect which ad* 
versity can assume, under the all-controlling 
power of the great and almighty Arbiter of 
events. 

" I was too young to meet her awful form 
with those arms which religion furnishes ; I 
was also happily too young to feel th« full 
forci^ of her chastening hand* My grief was 
the sorrow of a child, and I sunk into a bed 
of sickness, and a temporary forg^tfulness 
of the cause which had conducted me to it. 
My life was despaired of for some days: 
but I gradually recovered to symptoms of 
as alarming a kind ; for the physicians pro- 
noimced me jn a cojasumpuon* I was now 
removed from the tender care of my go- 
yemess, who, for reasons long since apparent 
to me, had charged herself with the care of 
in6 during my violent illness, and had un- 
der 
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der various pretences prevented my removal 
fo Dovvgate-HiU, until she learned that I 
ivas to accompany Mrs. Brown and her 
young family into Hampshire, where they 
usually resided in the summer. She then 
yielded to an authority which she had na 
right to . dispute, and I quitted* her with a 
reluctance no ways favourable to my de- 
jected mind. 

'^ I had wept solely for the loss of my pa« 
rents. The change in my condition had 

been communicated to me by Mrs, ^ 

with a taiderness that rendered it an evil so 
light, compared with the object of my sad 
regrets, that I scarcely thought it one : yet, 
inexperienced and unprepared as I was, I 
felt the difference between thejmpoverished 
orphan and the great fortune miss Courtney. 

'* Mrs. Brown talked of my misfortune with 
a fijll conviction on her mhid, that the lesson 
it inculcated could not be too often repeat- 
ed ; and she usually finished her recital with 
lamentations, which had for their object the 
considerable loss Mr. Brown would sustain 

by 
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by the death of my father. Sometimes the 
compassion my tears excited would reach 
her, and she redoubled them by her consola- 
tions, which chilled my heart and deprived 
me of hope* My refuge was the nursery 
and the garden : the boys were fortunately 
absent, and my youth conquered the re- 
mains of my illness^ With renewed strength 
I regained my spirits, to at least a degree of 
composure which rendered me less burthen- 
some to others j and Mrs. Brown was tired 
of a tale -which her visitors had all heard, 
and in which, I believe, they all sympathized 
more than herself. 

^^ The usual time of the vacation had now 
elapsed some week^ and I heard nothing of 
my return to my school, and to a friend 
whom I revered and loved ^ Rendered 
timid by Mrs. Brown's indifference, I did 
not dare to inquire into a matter so much 
the object of my solicitude. I knew the 
school was an expensive one, and I knew 
also that I was become poor. The expla- 
nation however came at length in Mrs. 

Brown*5i 
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Brown's way. She infornied me that her 
husband was coming down, and that then 
I should be disposed of suitably to my Un- 
fortunate change of circumstances : * For,* 
added she, ' you must be sensible that the 
school you haye quitted will not do now : 
a different education must now be adopted/ 
I made no reply : my spirits rose at the pro^ 
spect of leaving a family in which I ckarly 
perceived my poverty was more considered 
than my comfort. 

" Shortly after Mn BroT»tn*>s arrival t^e set 
out {(X the <destked school. On our little 
journey, my conductor talked to me with 
kindness^ said ^ I should want nothing..4hat 
the gentlewoman with whom I was going to^ 
live was as worthy a lady as any in the 
co<finty, and would, he was certain, treat me 
with great kindness/ 

" The reception I met with from my new 
governess was ah additional evidence of Mr*, 
Brown's care of my interest, and he left me 
contented and grateful. The h6use and 
gardens were handsome and spacious ; good 

assistant 
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assistant masters regularly attended the 
school, \vhich was numerous, and composed 
of the daughters of the neighbouring gentry. 
I was highly gratified by finding myself in- 
cluded in all the lessons of the masters ; and 
judging this a fisivour I owed tp the genero-^ 
sity of Mr. Brown, I assiduously studied 
to profit from it by an application which 
would best mark my gratitude. During a 
year I was under this persuasion, and dili* 
gently improved every hour I could spare,^^ 
in French and drawing; whilst, from my 
natural taste for music, I made such a pro« 
ficiency in it as flattered my instructor. 

*^ The ensuing summer I was agai|i the 
guest of Mrs. Brown for the holidays. She 
was, or affected to be^ surprised at my 
attainments, which had been called out by 
some company she had in the house. She 
learned that I had received lessons which, 
with a face glowing with anger, she told me 
were quite useless to me, and that Mu 
Brown had imposed, upon her, for no such 
needless charges were included in my year's 

bill 
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bill of expense, although it was heavy 
enough. Mr. Brown, I imagine, satisfied 
his lady ; but it remained an aenigma to me, 
which Mrs. Ward only could unravel. She 
had, from the first hour I entered her house, 
shown me a marked protection, which could 
only be accounted for from the general and 
leading traits of her character. An ardent 
good will and the most active benevolence 
directed all her actions. Prompt to assist, 
she proportioned her services rather to the 
wants of others than her own means, which, 
though not scanty, were yet not abundant. 
I was unfortunate, I was young, helpless, 
and innocent ; and no condition of prosperity 
could have given me such powerful claims 
on her heart ; and fi-om this generous com- 
passion sprang the tenderness of a mother, 
and the zeal and activity of the most up- 
right guardian. 

" Four happy years was I sheltered under 
her maternal roof, unnoticed by Mrs. Brown, 
although within twenty miles of her. Her 
husband occasionally called in his way to 

G 5 and 
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and from London^, and^ as I concluded, set- 
tled for my maintenance with Mrs. Ward, 
to whose discretion I was apparently con-** 
signed*. In one of these visits he gave me 
to understand that I was expected to pass, 
the ensuing vacation at his house, and de- 
sired me to be prepared for his calling to. 
take me thithen. I felt that this invitation 
included in it more privations, not to say 
mortilications, than even gratitude could 
reconcile me to ; and I ventured to say some- 
thing respecting engagements which Mrs.^ 
Ward had permitted me to make, with seve- 
ral of the young ladies who lived very near 
us. But no appeal was regarded : and he talkr 
ed of the pleasure I should have in running 
about the garden with his children, as if I had. 
but just then quitted my leading strings. 

^^ Mrs. Brown, on seeing me as tall as I 
nowam^ thought me, I presume, rather too 
old for a constant inmate of the nursery ; but> 
she did me ample justice in conceiving that 
I might be useful to the regulation of it. 
The boys had been emancipated from it^. 

they 
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they had been placed in a country schcmli 
near their grandfather, with whom they pass- ' 
ed their vacations : the two girls were yet 
taught to regard it as a favour to quit it for 
their mother's society.. They -were fine 
children, but neglected } and Mrs. Brawn^: 
with something between a compliment 
and a command, desired me to teach them* 
the use of their needle, and to. read. * You. 
will find amu$emen[t, I hope,' added she, ^in 
diis application of your leisure time during* 
my absence;' At dinner this unlooked-for 
absence was- explained to the new curate 
and his wife, who had the honour of being, 
her guests. I was introduced to these worthy 
people as her ' dear miss Courtney,' who 
had the goodness to supply to her little girls 
* her care and tenderness' during her ex- 
cursion to Lyme, where she was going ta 
bathe ; and * with such a substitute she could' 
frame no excuse for refusing this attentioa« 
to her health.' I was silent, till Mr. and Mrsv 
Wilson with frankness and politenesa oflferedi 
me every amusement in their power during^ 

thej 
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the absence of my friend : they finished by 
observing, that the young ladies might not 
be displeased at finding society of their own 
age to welcome them. 

^* Mrs. Brown's departm-e was a matter 
of no regret to me. I was mistress of my 
time ; my pupils, who began to be attached 
to me, were not indocile, and the parsonage 
became our daily resort. This was a very- 
handsome house, which the rector included, 
in default of another, in the salary he an- 
nexed to doing duty in two pari^es^ with 
the condition of keeping in good order a 
large and not inelegant garden. This stipu- 
lation of the careful rector was totally use- 
less; for Mn Wilson made it his recreation 
and delight. 

^' The family consisted of two boys and two 
girls ; apd the ingenuity and activity of the 
mother gave an appearance of order and 
neatness to the children and to the house, 
which perfectly corresponded with Mr. Wil- 
son's' care and exactness out of it. Our in- 
timacy produced ease and confidence, and I 

soon 
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soon discovered that their income required 
the oecononiy which was so wisely and unre« 
mittingly attended to. Mrs. Wilson made 
all her children's clothes, and her industry 
quickened mine* I assisted her in her needle* 
work, and in return she taught me the n>ost 
necessary use of the needle. Our .united 
labours ^ad been profitable to the girls,^ 
who exhibited at church new Jrocks maideof 
half-worn meterials, and new bonnets which 
had passed under a summer's sun. It may 
be that my taste had given an air of smart- 
ness to these articles of dress, which Mrs. 
Wilson, remote as she was from fashion^ 
would not have so well succeeded in. It so 
happened^- however, that Mrs. Brown on her 
return home discovered this talent in me ; 
and she profited so assiduously from it that 
I had scarcely time to eat or to sleep. Mrs. 
Ward began at length to be impatient for 
my return : several weeks had elapsed since 
the school commenced, ^ and she loqged to 
embrace her dear child/ I expressed as . 
much of this as I had courage to do to Mrs 
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Brown, tvho coldly replied, * she befievecf 
her husband had no intention that I should 

return to S • You are now old enough,' 

added she, * to be useful to others. Yoir 
do not expect to pass your life in a school/ 
The following week fully explained Mr»^ 
Brown's views relative to me. He informed 
me ^ that he and his family were on the 
point of sailing for Jamaica, where he in- 
tended in future to reside \ and that^ witb 
Mrs^ Brown's consent, he meant to take me 
with them as governess to his girls.' My 
heart sunk within me at this proposal- He 
perceived my emotion, and talked of my^ 
getting a rich husband, and recovering some* 
thing from ihe plantation, * which,* added: 
he, *is now only waste ground.' I burst into 
tears. . . .* Well, well,* cried he : * you will 
consider of my oifer, and I am certain you 
will see all the kindness of it.* I wrote in- 
stantly to Mrs. Ward, and then consulted my 
oracle, Mr. Wilson. To my inexpressible 
comfort, I was warmly counselled to refuse 
with steadiness the proposed plan ; and Mi&. 

Ward 
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Ward charged rae, on the duty of a child, 
to return to her, and leave every care be- 
hind me. 

** I lost no time in signifying my resolu* 
tion to Mrs. Brown, who received my refusal 
with much anger. Her husband, not dis«> 
satisfied with the arguments I used, although 
much so with my rejection of his offer, said, 
with an air which indicated more of concern 
than resentment, * If this be your determii 
nation, I must yield. I have no legal au* 
thority to compel you to go, I must how- 
ever place before you your resources in a 
world which you are so foolish as to encoun- 
ter unprotected. Your father remitted with 
you a thousand pounds^ in order to answer 
the expenses of your education;, and at the 
same time signified his orders that it should 

be i)laced in the hands of Mr. D the 

banker for your use^ This was done. On 
hearing of the melancholy disaster which 

so soon followed, Mr. D proposed 

buying stock in your name with the residue 
of the sum in. his hands. This likewise has 

been. 
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been done. He has all the necessary docu-^ 
raents, and he will remit you the interest 
of seven hundred pounds. Your first esta- 
blishment at school being fortunately de- 
frayed by money in my. hands, nothing of 

that in Mr. D 's was expended beyond 

the charges occasioned by your illness, and 
your subsequent demands/ I thanked him 
with real gratitude, for intelligence so wel- 
come and unexpected. My friends were 
• not less surprised than myself at this account 

of my wealth. Mr. D 's letter on the 

subject was satisfactory, and contained the 
most polite, and friendly assurances of atten- 
tion to my little fortune. 

** Mrs. Ward received me with a pleasure 
which she took no pains to conceal. * I 
know not,' said she, * how it happens, but 
I feel, my dear Mary, as if you had escaped 
a danger, /do not like this Mr. Brown : 
I bless God you have done with him and 
,his silly wife. I suspect that neither the one 
por the other possesses a grain of generosity. 
When Mr. Brown called upon me to know 

the 
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the terms of my school, he informed me of 
the- dreadful event which had clouded your 
prospects in life. He mentioned, without 
any reference to the little provision which 
now appears, your forlorn situation, object- 
ed to thirty pounds a year, and proposed 
you as a half.boarder. ' Did you know, sir,* 
asked I, ' the unfortunate father of this young 
lady?' — ^ Oh, yes,' replied he: * we were 
m;uiy years intimate when young men* 
Poor Courtney did not forget me: his 
consignments were very considerable in* 
deed! 1 have lost a good correspondent 
by his death/ — * Has the poor young lady 
no reladons in this conntry ? * asked L — 
• No,* answered he : * she had an uncle j but 
he settled at Hamburg, and is/ I believe, 
dead ; for I have not heard of him for several 
years : and as to her mother, she was an or- 
phan, and Courtney married her for love. 
He had strange notions, Mrs. Ward : but a 
maa who i^ rich may do any thing ; and he 
did not live to see difEculries. Poor fellow ! 
he was as thoughtless and generous as a 

prince/ 
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prince.* — * I heard this man with indigna- 
tion,' continued Mrs. Ward, ' and finally 
desired h^ would send ycfu to me on any 
terms, on condition they should be secret 
ones, and that I should be at liberty to act 
relatively to your situation with my pupila 
as I judged proper* He eagerly closed with 
this offer, and proposed twenty pounds a 
year foryour board and dress/ I attempt- 
ed to speak. * Stop,' cried she, * I have 
not finished : I should not have been thua 
explicit without design. I am not so dis« 
interested as your now paT^itating heart con* 
ceives, though I do not deny the motives of 
my first interference in your favour ; for the 
Being whom it is my duty and my glory ta 
imitate will not, I trust, reject them. I saw 
you ; and in a very short time I discovered 
that I had made an excellent bargain^ which 
by the way oftener happens in the traffic of 
benevolence than some very prudent peo- 
ple think possible. • I calculated by Mr. 
Brown's arithmetical tables, and I found 
that I gained by you ; for your place at my 

table 
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table did not cost me a penny, and your 
abundant wardrobe has. prevented nearly 
every want of a supply. Your needlework 
has answered to every trifling contingency, 
and your twenty pounds have annually paid 
your different masters. Thus balanced, 
you perceive that I have pocketed all your 
dutiful and affectionate service, besides the 
credit of being generous, with a heart which 
has not yet learned to limit its grateful effu* 
sions.' She smiled benignantly at the tears 
which fell from my eyes. * But now, my 
d^ar Mary,' condnued she, * come and for- 
ward my own selfish purposes ; for, believQ 
me, I have not forgotten them. Miss Car- 
rington is going to be married. Will you sup- 
ply her place on the same terms of twenty 
pounds a year, and make me happy ?* I 
grasped her hand. * Your situation, my 
child, will not be splendid,' resumed she : 
* but it will be safe ; and that Providence 
which now opens to you an asylum for your 
youth and inexperience, will continue to 
protect you by its power, whilst with virtue, 

humility^ 
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humilfty, and persevering industry, you me- 
rit its never-failing interposition/ — ' Oh I' 
cried I, iFalling on my knees, * let me here 
bless and praise its merciful, its gracious^ 
its unmerited favour ! ' 

" The excellent Mrs. Ward wept with 
tender sympathy ; and, as I trust, had, in 
thit moment, a foretaste of the recompence 
which will, in another and better life, crown 
her benevolence. I was shortly after in* 
stalled in my office } in which if I did not 
succeed, at least I exerted all the powers of 
my mind, with the unabating wish of so 
doing. In the peaceable exercise of my 
duty, in the confidence and approbation of 
my benefactress, I remained till I reached 
my twenty- second year. Time had softened 
my rugged nurse, Adversity : — alas ! per- 
haps it had done nfore; ft had perhaps 
erased from my memory her awful and 
instructive lessons. Again she returned 
with the chastening rod ; again did my 
sinking soul shrink from the suspended blow.. 
-~It fell ; but with mercy. Mrs. Ward 

was^ 
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"was suddenly seized with an apoplectic fit. 
I was with her at the moment, and thought 
I saw her expire, and with her my own 
happiness. Fortunately, the means prompt- 
ly applied were efHcacious: she gradually 
recovered her mental faculties, and some 
degree of bodily strength ; but one side was 
rendered irrecoverably useless. Her good 
and affectionate daughter, who had married 
and settled in Devonshire, and had on the 
first notice of her mother's danger attended 
her in person^ used such arguments as in* 
duced Mrs. Ward to give up her school. 
Her extreme feebleness enforced this mea- 
sure, and hastened its execution. 1 was left 
by my friend as a precious, deposit with 
Mrs. Wilson, and with a special charge to 
leave my future destination entirely to her 
care, and on no account to quit my new 
asylum without her concurrence. 

*5 With Mr. and Mrs. Wilson I had only 
those regrets which they could not remove, 
but which the improving state of my mother, 
for so I am permitted to call Mrs. Ward, 

greatly 
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greatly alleviated, Mr. Wilson was assidu* 
ously engaged in teaching his sons Latin. 
My leisure induced a desire of learning it, 
and I became his pupil also. In my pro- 
gress I found, it of so much advantage to 
my knowledge of general grammar, and to 
those. languages in which I had already made 
some proficiency, that I went further into it 
than I had at first thought of doing. My 
instructor was able, and I was diligent ; and 
that which at the commencement was a dry 
task, became an inexhaustible source of 
rational pleasure. 

** Mrs. Ward, after two years* patience, 
saw her views for me successful. She placed 
me with a lady who had been the friend 
of her youth, and whose attachment had 
resisted all the influence of time and circum- 
stances. In an elevated situation, her heart 
ha4 constantly acknowledged the less pro- 
sperous Mrs. Ward ; and she resigned to 
her judgement the first objects of her cares. 
She had two daughters ; and to these young 
ladies I became governess, with an interest 

in 
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in the family that . no merit of which I can 
with justice boast could have procured me. 
In this eligible situation I have remained till 
within, these few weeks. The mother . of 
my pupils is now at Nice ; her health re- 
quiring the air of a milder sky than ours. I 
was over-ruled in my intention of accompa- 
nying the family, by- Mrs. Ward, who had, 
jointly with her friend, prepared the mind 
of Mfs, Needham for an adoptibn of their 
kindness and confidence in respect to me. I 
have passed the holidays with her; and 
without detracting from that sentiment of 
gratitude which I owe to her hospitality and 
flattering good will, I think I know the 
motive which has principally governed her 
conduct, and influenced my friend's advice 
that I should remain ^in England. Yes, 
my dear miss Wentworth, I do know it, and 
it is time that you also shoirid know it. 
Your interest J your happiness^ suggested the 
measure, and urged the means. Mrs. 
Needham lost no time in placing before 
me her difficulties in regard to you ; with 

those 
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those impediments which had frustrated every 
benevolent purpose of your improvement, 

** ' Miss Went worth,' said she to me, 
^ possesses all those powers of understanding, 
all those qualities of mind, which the most 
enlightened parent would covet for a child. 
But indolence, mental and bodily indolence, 
depress the one, and threaten to lay waste 
and corrupt the other. No interest impels 
me to charge myself with a pupil, from 
whom I can expect nothing but vexation 
and disgrace, unless a speedy reformation 
can be effected : but I know the extreme and 
mistaken fondness of her guardians, and I 
dread her falling into the hands of those for 
whose integrity I cannot be so respon^ble 
as for my own. This child is no common 
subject ; nature has destined her to act a 
part both honourable and useful, and her 
deviations will be attended with evils pror 
portioned tQ thoseVaculties which she n^- 
lects or abuses. 1 have sometimes been 
disposed to consider this singular aversion 
to every species of activity, as arising, in 

part, 
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part, from the climate in whkh sbe \i^ 
bom, and ia which she has lived til) mthia 
these two years; but this opinion yields 
before the coimction which darly presses 
upon me the true cause that has so po#er« 
fully operated upon her tonsnitution both 
mental and corporeal $ and from which atl 
the «viis which direaten her may be with 
certainty deduced. These ate the early 
habits of her infancy, and the unres^ained 
indulgence which since that period has no(( 
only permitted but encouraged thenv. Her / 
friends seem to hare sought &r IK> other 
gratification than that of seeing her grow; up 
to maturity in supme neg^gepce and un- 
thinking ^ise. Sheltered by the care of 
others, surrounded by wealth and ^unlimited 
abundance, they have appeared to regar4 
her as one exempted from thediMes of ^ 
rational and the usefulness of a $0idai beiftg ; 
and sbiseitous not only t# supply her wants, 
but even to prevent her wishes, they tUnk 
they perform that duty which k at once the 
object of their smxious care and bcMvoIent 
voLr, lu H purpose. 
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purpose. But, my dear miss Courtney, 
tbey do not understand this young creature, 
nor calculpite the dangers they are preparing 
for her. I have studied her with all the 
attention ^d expeiience I possess. I am 
certain that there may yet be found a remedy 
for these evils. Nature by no means con* 
curs, with this apparent slothfulness ; nothing 
can bp more remote from her natural cha- 
racter: for there all is active and ardent. 
She is endowed •with a. vigorous mind, a 
high spirit, and a quick sensibility ; she is 
generous even to profusion ; steady in her 
atitachnients^ and formed to commyuicate 
happiaess : this principle is so innate in her, 
that it has reisisted -^ven the prevailing influ- 
epqe of, lapipesstin a variety of instances, 
arvd I bay^ s^^ber ac^ivet for .another, when 
nothing pf «sona|I ^^Id have tempted her to 
walk:a<;ipss tt^eirpon).. She .would indig- 
naHtlyapd obstpsiSifly^xqeet severity ; nor 
does it en(fr i9K);iny*^de of laws> neither 
xvjH my di^y fmfmk n^.^o jutj^nd exclusive^' 
iy to this in^resting aAd junfoiftunate. ahil4-/ 
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Yoa appeared to me to be a proper ageat t^ 
supply this inability on my part-; aad tTi.;f 
opinion has been amply sanctioned^ wst 
only by my friend Mrs. Ward, but by the 
testimony of your trirtue and talents, wbicb 
lady N ' ' ■ ■' left behind her, I have ^ed^ 
every argument to indtsce Mr. said Mr^ 
Delmy^ to engage you as private governest 
tfo miss ' Wentworth. They are too \Vise 
and too good to oppose trmh, and they 
ingenuously acknowledged the necessity of 
changing their plans tn respect to this fa^ 
vouTite child ^ but. Mrs. Deimy xvith* tearff 
confessed that it could never be eifetted un-> 
der. her roof. They then urged me, to tbtt 
adoption of the covirse I now' propb^e'^fe^ 
your acceptance, promising that ydurcbii- 
&tion$ wiU never reaoh. Smr generbiftt^ 
Miss WeAt«VDrth* at her retupn is: to be a p^/N 
Ioiii'4x>ardet\ send entirely under yournlirac^ 
tion and insmtictions: I have already secured 
another lady to supply^ fffiss .'Pag^t'js places 
and now <mly waityoWdecisiott--*-*-*-Shali I 
coi^ess to you j my dear young lady,* that I 
^ h2 was 
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w&sby no means flattered by a distinctxcsx M 
vbich pecuniary advantage and comparative 
ease were annexed ? It is however true. I 
was even troubled and dismayed by the ap« 
jyrehensbn that the duty was beyond my 
abilities.. Mrs. Needham persuaded me» 
aad my mother secontted hen You appeared^ 
^nd I yiekkd. 

«^ Every measure since pursued has been 
at my discretion ; and it now depends on you 
to avail yourself of the wishes and purposes 
of your friends. You have talents, if you 
ehoose to cultiTate them ; you have powers 
end endowments of mibd, if it be your plea* 
aore 10 employ them ; you have health and 
tttengthy spirits and yo(uth. ^hat inesti* 
mahle treasures ! . . .Will you abuse them \ 
Ym hare instruction, precept, example, and 
paiieot kindness. WtU you rejeet them? 
Chxw^i 9xA speedily, whether these invalu* 
4b]e gifts are to be honourably cultivated 
and employed^or sunk in sloth and ignorance. 
Be not deceived by the smiling and betray- 
ing &irce of yom piQfl|erQua f<ettune in your 

adoption 
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take. Be assured, that to the most, elevated 
pondition (^ human life are annexed du- 
ties which demand alPour activ^ powers ) 
and be assured likewise, that the niost ele* 
vated' condition cannot insure you from 
the wretched state of ^n enfeebled mind and 
body ; for the victim of sloth is exposed ta 
danger from foes too contemptible t& be 
feared by any who are sensible of their own 
powers, and of thdr impotence. We have 
met ZB friends^ and 2&Jriead& we will cun-^ 
dn uer^Kn* part : for^ without giving up ray 
dahns to that modesty, which ninth me is^ 
the test of a well-ordered mind and a cuU 
tivated understanding, I will tell you frank» 
ly, that I rate my abilities, and value my 
ti^e, toQ highly, to lavish either one or the 
other on incorrigible idleness, or stubborn 
indociiity. With a word, yoa will find your 
I pianoforte in my apartment^ which is dts- 
» i^ned for our sole use : witb a wordi youf 
(iifierent masters will retura ta % duCy which 
ih^jf will eng^ig^ ia vith* i^easurei, whilst they 

fiad 
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find" their dme- something faietter than a 
mere exchange for your money. I will give 
you my word,- that in one yearns appHcacion 
yoa may yet redeem fouv or five Mhich you 
have sufiered to escape, you. Read this let- 
ter 1^ ith attention : k will teach you to esti- 
mate your present condition properly. It 
will show you how insecure, how unstable, 
your present resources, are. It will point 
out to you tiioseoir which you may rely with 
more permanent hope and better grounded 
expectation-;, .but it will fail altogether ia 
its pAirppse^ if it do not open your heart to 
theimpommt and j^st reproof directed to 
the ^. unprofitable servant who bid his lord's 
otoney ia ^e earth. '^ 
V . ^'1 remaiDy &C &c. 

**Maiiy Covrtnby/*' 

;^'l^e nexf.morn«[ig, at breakfast^ Mrsi 
Wawen resumed the subject of the precede 
kig evening. '^lYou have/' sucHhe, *^ by this 
lime atfauled ia 4uftowUdge of miss Courts 
«e^; now UAf* Oi-t-^ ^ and I • doubt t^ 
! •a ' but 
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but that you are well disposed to esteem and 
iove her. It only remains for me to say, 
that she acted upoa my mind with an in- 
fluence which might alipost be called magi- 
cal. To resemble miss Courtney, to do 
what miss Courtney did, was the governing 
principle of every part of my conduct ; and 
always disposed to extremes, I carried my 
assiduity to a pitch that nothing; iess^^ thaiiu 
her friendship would have toIerate<L Vic- 
torious over myself, I now began to taste 
the recompense of my application. My 
drawings decorated Mfs* Delmy's dressing- 
room J I was called out with fond delight icy 
sing and play to her friends ; and Mr. DeU 
my on tiptoe,,^ his venerable face beaming^ 
with pride and pleasure, would listen to my 
idle prattle in French, with a native of that 
country wha "was intimate in the family^ 
No incitements were like these precious 
ones: my father's approbation accompa- 
nied them : he now ^began to look forward 
to his reunion with a child, who he had beea 
taught to hope would satisfy his fondest 

wishes—- 
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wishes~but >^bo was not permitted to hear 
a faiher's blessing — for about this time I 
. had tbe misfortune of losing him. 

"In the affection and under the guar- 
diaoship of Mr.. Del my ^ consolation was not 
distant ;. axul tranq^uilUty soon succeeded this 
first sorrow of my life* Something yet re^ 
mained for me ta do, in order to be the 
exact modiet of miss Courtney. It was ne- 
ce^ary that i should know Latin, and help 
Mrs. Wilson to make my frocks and petti- 
coats into such as si^uted. her children. Mrs* 
Wilson, delighted with a project so conso- 
nant to her wishes^ prepared for our recep-* 
tion, and miss Courtiwy and myself became 
her guests, in the summer. The Latin was 
not forgotten :: but neodle-work of ail kinds 
foon wearied me, and does so still. A little 
cart,, and Emily Wilson by ray side, were 
temptations not to be resisted \ the frocks, 
iic, were left to Oiiss Courtney ; whilst I, 
under the care and.guidance of jVIr.. Wilson, 
was driving niy companion, and gaining 
stcengtb, activity,, and. tbe colour of a milk- 

maid» 



tnaicll Out vmts ttr thiese* atsiable peopfk^ 
\vere from this time ammal ; and die Debnyifi^, 
tifho carried blessmgs ^oviierevei^ thBy^nt 
contrived to difixise them hi' such ^ manner 
as shed not a temporary joy ontyy but< a^ 
durabfe comfort r for young Wibon is now 
in Mr. Delmy's^ service as bead clerk, and- 
bis younger brother is hb agent in Jismaica. 
At fifteen I qpitted Mrs. NeecHiam^s house^^ 
with a sense of those obligations which time 
can never erase from my mind. MissCourc-^ 
ney shared with me the hearts and the conl«^ 
forts of my home;* ^ 

'* At nineteen Mr; Warren^ took it into 
his head to marry the skt^mj, for I never 
toatd arrive at my friend^s elegant neatness. 
Mr. and Mrs. Delm^ thought him worthy of 

< 

tfaeir charge; and) taking mto the accomtc 
Aeir partiai love of me» a higher eulogium< 
is needless* 

•*Afiairs^ relative to^ ray property in Ja- 
Mueadbfiged us to make a voyage thither 
immediately afber my maniage. Mr. Warren 
assidoottsly cultivated a taste, which his paf-' 

u^S tiality 
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pality ^ me produced in. him; we faot& 
loved rptipement and reading, and both 
fojond we hadresources for the one and plea^^ 
sure from the othei:. Qur ri^idence in the 
island now drew to a p€;riod. Vadoua un£ore« 
seen delays had. procrastinated it beyond our 
limited time. We had seen four yeo^ elapse 
instead.ef two, and l}egaa to count the weeks 
which/ would restore us to our dear friends 
m Londan :: but Jamaica had its dangers^ 
itom r which I was not destined to escape^. 
A jdolent fever deprived me in an. hour of 
fiill security^ and, as I concelved^^^of com* 

plete felicity ..* ».of the best • |. .,* 

\^X%» Warcen stopped. ". ^. .,. Let me^' 
said she, with^ ey^es streaming with tears,. 
V pass on to the moinent when I found myself 
in the consoling, arms of, JN^frs. Delmy • , . L 
cannot think, of those, eyieiUs. which clouded 
every prospect of my life during my last six. 
months stay in Jamaica.. 
^ ^^ During my absence froo^. £ngland,.iqi8Sr 
Courtney had been the cl^eri^hedg^stand. 
dut. comfort of the goodD^ys \ .and never 

would. 
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-would have quitted . their protection,' had' 

not sir Geoirg^ G persuaded her and 

them that she was necessary to^his happiaesa 
He had msarried hi^ eldest daughter^ and had 
mily one child^ besides, too young, tp^suppl jr 
to himthpse domestic comfortsr whichihs* 
was formed^ to want and to communicatee 

Frances G was only s^wn years old^ 

and her father by this marriage secured to 
her. advantages not less important tban^ his 
own happiness. You will see this young lady 
this moriling, and L think' you- will acknow* 
ledge in her manners^ another* evidence of 
the extraordinary^ merit of her mother.''— 
" Wfe will lose then," replied I, **no*time# 
, You. have used great pains to convince me 
that you are a. coj^y. of lady G-— ^-4 I am so 
satisfied with, it, that I wish much to ascer« 
taiii a. point' hitherto doubtfuL to me. I 
have heard that examples are to be found 
in which the schobr has outriv^Ued^ the 
master: . I. am disposed ta believe this, 
when ^ nature lends a gr aoe beyond the niks . 
of. art :! and jTouiuaey? said J ssiniiing,> ''|ier^ 

fisLvourite: 
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favourite* ch^^ and t canqot beiieve tfiat^ 
Ae would give you up, eren* to a hdy 

We ^ immediately repaired to tady G«— 's. 
I^eoiifess toyoti><my£iizB^ that, ple>6ed a6 
r was with this lady, and'mtich as I admire 
and esteem ber, Mrs* Warren stood the 
competition^ with a* degree of interest* witiv 
me, M^rieb rendered me perhaps a partial^ 

judge. Lady G^r 's mind appears ta- 

have taken a certain colouring from the 
events of her Ufa, which is often mistakea^ 
for coJd neglect, if not supercilious pride,. 
fey those who do not interest her. , The sim- 
plicity of Mrs» Warren's. be<v¥t sheds an? 
undescribable grace on her most indifferent, 
actions. Every one loves her, fix>m the* 
persuasion that she Ioves> ibem« A certaia 
absence ol self, a certain good will to others^, 
aaanifeslt. itself in berr most ordinary inter«> 
course. .Sbeis»sefW!d by^her:domestmwiifc 
^aeal^aadaa aJacrity^of : wjiich Lbave seen^ 
fm.examplst j:for it appears? to . me as ii^ 
they alL pemaaded tbemaefaret that she was a. 

darling^^ 
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darling chH^, or some soch precious deposit, 
committed to their charge. This sweetness 
of temper, this innate goodness, is the fasei- 
nating chacm which lulls . etxyj to irepose ; 
for no one envies Mr$» Warren. LddyG— 's 
reserve disappears in the company of those 
whom she esteems; while the powers of 
her mind, and the cfaarnpts of her conversa- 
tion, distinguish her as superior to most wo^- 
nien. Mrs. Warren on these occasions looks 
around her with an air of triumph, and di^ 
tights in the atteniion she seet. paid to b^ar. 
The animated gaiety of the one is homily 
contrasted by the solid, imd, if I m^ bc^ aV- 
lowed to use the term, the ai^aeientatiiv«s 
imderstanding of the oiiher, Mrs. Wacren 
is never so lively as vfkh tiady. G'^ ; thi$ 
she calls provoking her, tiU, forgetting b(^ 
purpose, she in^emtbly discovers a solidity 
of judgement that calls for all the strength 
of lady G — — • The worthy Mr. and Mrs. 
Delmy live entirely in the country, and in 
the neighbpurbood of sir George G - ■ - v 
My friend divides^ her time >with them. Her 

late 



fete visit to me • was the first time of her* 
seeing London since her return: to Englsoid, 
except in passing through it. She threatens 
'it shaH iye the lasij unless we pass some 
time witl^ her father and mother (so she calls 
the Delmys) next summer. Your grandf- 
ather, v^ith the gallantry of a man o£ forty,, 
and the sincerity of one of seventy, has de»> 
<?lared himself her captive, and engaged far- 
obedience. Lady G-^^ — considers herself 
kicluded in this arrangement^ and writes me- 
word that Frances is all diligence in the ex*- 
pecfiallon' of- 'seeing *the redoubtable Eliza^ 
i^InieirM^dtie^i whcnm» notwithstanding, she is 
ihore dit^K3Sed to l(n^e xhzn^tofeau 
' * iiulieu, my dear child:! You will not dis-* 
^^point the expectations^ of yeur friends, nor 
mp»t^' ' *' 
• » • • ^ Yoar tender and 

AflFectionate mother, 

AsGEhlQA PaLM£RSTON£» 
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Letter X. 
- THE PEARL NECKLACE, 

OR THE 

HISTORY OF MISS HANWAY; 



MY DBAR ELIZA^ 

The events which occurred in our late ex* 

curston dow&t to- N^ appear to have 

Eiade a very deep impression* on your mind*. 
Keither the novelty of the scene nor the 
variety of y^^ur amusements seemed to 
weaken, its. force; a^d since your return 
honv^ you: have rjecurred. to them again and 
agi^n.. There is nothing in this to surprise 
ma i- nor will yoa be dl any loss to account 
fi^r the interest these circumstances have 
with you». when yoa have read this letter. 
We will, in order tp^ investigate the sub*^ 
ject more fully, : enter into a detail of the 
events which hslve thus forcibly laid hold 
olyour nmd.. . 
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You are no stranger to your grandfather's 
attention and tenderness to his horses : he 
determined to leave them at C— ; — , during 
Our short stage to Vernon Park, which lay 
twelve or fourteen miled out of our direct 
road, and to meet them the next morning. 

On entering C we found the town in: 

an unusual hustle ; it was the assi2e week, 
and the judge^was that instant, gonig into- 
the court. 

At the in& we met widi att unexpected 
impedimient to cur design. The bct9t»- 
which we wanted weixe in their peisture at 
some distance ;. dekiy was inconvenient ten 
us^ we having appointed to be at Mrs*. 
Ack^rmam's by dinner, and knowing that she 
had invited friends expressly to meet «& 
We reluctantly resolved' dierefbre ta pn>^ 
e^ed with our own horses ;* when Jbsepb eii«r 
tared the room to in&rni us that one of the 
leaders had somehow gaHed his shoidder ; 
at the saone time insinitatzDg that * Ae rooid^ 
was not the best' in the worhL' I obviotedk 
at once a difficidty which I well knew would 

rauier. 
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render your grandfather uneasy for the who^ 
of the day : I proposed dressing at the; inn, 
whilst the innkeeper sent a person for his 
horses. This arj^angement vv^s. adopted.: 
but^ on asking for a bed-chamber, I was told 
that they were all occupied except the land- 
lady's own room, which Was at iny service. 
I accepted it with thanks^ and she immedi- 
' ately led the way to it. 

On entering the apartment, we were sur* 
prised by the «ght of a girl of about your 
own age, who was tied to the bed-post^ and 
was weeping bitterly } the mother^ as it ap* 
peared^ having in her zeal for pur gcco^mo* 
datioa forgotten the culprit ^ )^4td confined 
there. She looked confused, and said, '' Toa 
see, ladies, a very naughty girl i but I will 
remove her instantly," untying asshe^poke 
the ribbands that . f^tened her. — ^** What 
fault has she committed?" asked you in a 
tone of pity.— ^" Oh ! my dear young ladyji'* 
replied the good woman, '* I am asliamed to 
tell you ; but every one will hear of her 
disgrace ! She has gotten a ^ad and wicked 

trick 
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trick of purloining every thing that takes 
her fancy ; and yesterday she brought from 
school a silver thimble, although she has 
one of her own, and knew she had it in her 
pocket: she was seen by* her mistress to 
take the one in question from the work bag 
of one of the scholars. This is not her first 

. oflFence by many j and if she be not correct- 
ed she will bring her parents to shame and. 
sorrow, and herself to utter ruin. Yes,** 
added she^ turnirig to the weeping girl, 
whilst her voice rose to anger ; " yes ! you 
will comt to the same wretched condition 
as the ladies who are to be tried to-day for 
thefts and tike them you may come to 
the gallows r* 

The distress of the poor- childi and our 
limited time for 6'urtoiletj prevented any 
inquiries i'elattve to the singular trial to 

'which the landlady alluded : I therefore dis- 
missed them, recommending lenity to the 

' one, and better behaviour to the other.' 

At our friend's, *we .met a Numerous party 
assembled. '^ After cHoner the conversation 

turned 
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turned on the extraordinary trial which we 
had heard mentioned at the inn ; it seemed 
to interest every one present ; and it was no 
wonder, for several of Mrs. Ackerman's 
guests knew the young ladies, and had fre« 
quently met them in society/ They were 
sisters, and daughters of a very respect2d>le 
officer in the army : • happily their parents 
were deceased. Their fortunes were not 
abundant, but sufficient to support them in 
independence: their educaition and con- 
nexions gave tUem a . jA^e. in society at 
once honoufsA>le and teeure : aDid to these 
advantages they broi^ht ycmdr and beauty 
and pleasant manners : few had rejected these 
i%commendatibn8 ; and* few yimng people 
iti the^ town 'or itf'^vicinity enjoyed more 
ntftlce-and^ favour; They were notwith*^ 
Btandingt actually under pvoseootion at die 
suit of a very respectable shopkeeper at 
C ', on the charge* of having clandestine^ 
ly tak^ntfroin his' stoop Tarious articles, such 
as* lace^ musUnj ribband, Mc. >jcc. 

They 'had* bebn implisoned <pmr weeks^ 
y.. ... ^ and 
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and were that day to appear on trial. ^* Will 
tbey be hanged ? " asked you with almost 
breathless terror. j\ gentleman next you, 
with great tenderness, explained to you the 
nature of their offence, and the degree in 
which it was amenable to the laws of their 
country. He concluded by saying, "They 
must appear in court, jn oriler even to be 
acquitted : the prosecutor is a worthy hu- 
mane man, and has adoptiSd such measures 
as will secure them from further dlisgrace. 
If he appear, they must be convicted : 
they «fe sensiUe of his le^y^ and mean 
to retire immediately horn this part of the 
irorU.*^ 

You tistened with the profouhdest atteo** 
do& to his discourse^ and with eager cutiosi^ 
ty to the different opinions which were top- 
ported. Since your return home you have 
related* this story to all your friends^ Dot 
cmutting the innkeeper's daughter. 

Last night you resumed the subject with, 
me: you obaerved, that it. yet seemed int 
audible to yoikf that these ladies should be* 

actuall]^ 
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actually guilty of the crime laid to their 
charge* You contended also for the inno^ 
cence of the girl. " She might heedlessly 
have occasioned the suspicions of her school 
fellaws<...she might be falsely accuseds. .she 
naight, supposing she took the thimble^ hairt 
no intention of keeping it/' &c. I attend* 
ed very seriously to your arguments ; for it 
was z;2noce»ce pleading for the unfortunate : 
but I was obliged, in my turn, to recall to 
your memory the facts which your com&> 
passion had overlooked. The shop had 
beea repeatedly robbed. Mr. S' sus^ 

pected those whom he employed in it. His 
precautions did not conceal these suspicions; 
The. persons who were the objects of them 
were stimulated, by a regard for their owa 
honour and character, to as great a degree 
of vigilance as their master. They heed- 
iully observed every person who entered 
the shop. They detected these lutes. Their 
floeasures were taken* Again ^ and again 
they saw them convey things into their raufifa 
and ipockets. At length, on perceiving one 

of 
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of them secrete a piece of Isice, they stopped 
them : a search ensued ; and the lace, vrith 
other articles, was found concealed about 
them. Their lodgings were next visited; 
and several articles bearing Mr, S ■ *s 
mark were found in them, and to which he 
and his people swore. It is," continued I, 
^^ shodung to the mind to admit such facts 
as these ; and I still hope the many tales of 
ihis sort are unfounded in truth : but I do 
not see how we can reject such evidence 
as this*'* You were silent^ At length chan- 
ging your ground, you said, " At any rate, I 
must think Mr, & ■ ^ ■ very inhuman to 
prosecute them. Is- he not responsible for 
all the misery and vuin which now await 
these unhappy young women i Ought he^ot 
to have reproved them secretly^ and placed 
before them the dreadful consequences of 
iperastingin such^dfi^racefufl crimes? Woulfl 
Dot you jliive adted thus?*' asked «you. i 
will repeat my answer here. I told you, 
<I could sot decide.on what »migb( have been 
Jthei^ulftof {ny'weak;pe8s^'x)r, if k phased 
: you 
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you better, my oompassion, had I beeii called 
to the same painful duty : '^ but/ ' continu- 
ed I, ^' we must not forget the obligations 
we are under -to society. The invasion of 
the rights and property of others contains 
in it an injustice so flagrant, that it is the 
interest and duty of every ofte to check the 
temptation by punishiilg the offender. Le- 
nity may, and often does, mistake its pur- 
pose.; and, by- the pardon it grants to one 
criminal^ encourages: many-, to expect the 
same exen^ption frora^rdisgrac^ and punish- 
ment. It is with* t^e view to det^r from 
vicious actiQ(is;t]^t pains > and penaltjy are 
ann6xed*to the commission of jthem. I do not 
see on« what gi'ouild these ladies could pWad 
hr special favour.; nor do I believe, that 
you h^ve« ejcactly^ examined the' motiviea 
whic^ ^QOh p|ower|uUy excite your comq^iae* 
ration. Th^ oply allowable extenuation fpr 
them tsanno^' be. urgf d. ^I t . wafs. not nec^ssi&y, 
^at ippelle^ , then^ to theft. They^ .QannoC 
softeuitb^ rigc^tfr of jusstice, by pleading igJQOh 
rance^ ^i,^ Vlcioi^S. habits .^f uninstfiicPii^ 

life } 
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life ; (or these offenders had Hot only the 
reiAraints of education, but those x){ honour, 
of the ntnk they held in society, and a quick 
sense of shame, to deter them. 

** Let U8 compare with these young ladies 
a poor half-naked wretch, who steals a cloak 
to cover herself from the cold, or a loaf of 
bread to satisfy her hunger. Place, my Eliza, 
these elegant atid fashionable girls by the 
side of a creature thus forlorn ! condemned 
by the hard circumstances of her condition 
to mental darkness, and stimulated by actual 
vuant; r&ndere<) daring by hardship, and 
insen|H>le to all shame but that which in- 
cludes corporal punishment ; and then ba- 
lance the motives by which each must have 
been impelled to an act of dishonesty, and 
^se which each had to oppose to the 
temptation. If justice were not wisely re- 
siraiiied by law, would she not say, in the 
ijfoe case, ^ Thou hast stretched forth thy 
hand and hast taken what thou needest, but 
it was not thine to take :-— depart in peace, 
and sin no more/ * But with what a severe 

firown 
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frown would she contemplate those offendert 
who had been ^ctuated by no motives hut 
those of a frivolous, and debasing vanity, or 
the more miserable suggestion^ of avarice i 
What would and ought to be said to thes^, 
and such as t^ese, who have, in defiance of 
decorum, of example, and of a better know- 
ledge, boldly overstepped the fwices of con- 
science and honour; who have repeatedly 
diefrauded another, by deliberate and con* 
certed plans ; and who have wickedly shelr 
tered themselves by their remoteness from 
suspicion, at the same time implicating the 
innocent, unfortunately within its reach; who 
have enjoyed without remorse a reputation 
wWch they knew they had forfeited, and seen, 
it may be, a fellow-creature deprived, by 
their secret crime, of an honest name, and 
the bread which depends on it ? Recollect, 
that no condition of life can plead an apo« 
logy for vice. If mercy admit of any extenu- 
ation for wickedness, it must and it ought t9 
be reserved for ignorance, and for those 
whose condition in life exposes them to ths 
VOL. II. I snares 
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tfiares an4 examples of the unprincipled, 
tad to the wants and temptations of wretch* 
€dn€«es/' ' 

I have beeh led much further iato this 
Bubjecr than would have been necessary, 
were you not still to be informed that it is 
assert^ by many that such examples of 
depravity are not unfrequent. Happily I 
have never had any better evidence of a fact 
of this nature, than public report^ except in 
the instance before us» I should hope that 
the credit given to ttiany tales of a similar 
kind wWch have circulated, belongs rather 
to a love of the marvellous, than to a con- 
victioQ of their truth. \ 

I shall finish this letter with the relation of 
a very melancholy c^ent, communicated to 
me by a young married lady whom I for- 
merly met at Tunbridge* It is so applicable 
to the foregoing subject, that I engage in the 
detail of it with cheerfulness : it appears to 
line" peculiarly calculated to enforce that 
lesson, which in youth is so essential that it 
forms the basis on which alone virtue caii 

secufely 
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securely rest. Remember, that no example! 
of goodness, nor the most happy indications 
of a virtuous disposition^ will secure yoa 
from the inroads of vice, without Sell'-com^ 
mand, and a steady, ^mdeviating principla 
of rectitude i and in order to acquire these^ 
you must exercise vig3ance, and habitual 
cohsideration, even in regard to what may 
appear the common znd ordinary actions of 
your life ; but i cannot repeat it too often, 
admit no such acceptation: the moral ac- 
tions of an immortal bdng are all important, 
as they all tend, in some degree, to bis de- 
gradation or exaltation. 

Mrs. Erlingford and myself became ac- 
quainted by means of a comiAon fiiend ; and 
when this lady qtrltted Tiinbridge, ourinter- 
course, which had been frequent, was still 
more intimate. We had r^iade an appoint- 
ment to go to the bdl given by the 
master of the ^remonies, and Mrs. Er- 
lingford had engaged to call on me in her 
way to the rooms. WitWn -half an • hour 

I 2 of 
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#rher expected arrival, I was, whilst finish- 
lag the business of the toilet, suddenly seized 
with a faintness and giddiness in my head. 
Your father, who was with me, was alarmed 
^— but without reason, for Irecovered in a few 
minutes. Fearful, however, of the complaint 
returning, by my exposing^ myself to heated 
and crowded rooms, he urged me to give up 
the ball. I instantly complied, on condition 

that he should not : and he acceded to these 

« 

terms. 

Knowing that my friend would be with 
me before my message could reach her, I 
reserved my apology till she came, and, di- 
vesting myself of some of my superfluous 
finery, quietly placed myself on the sofa* 
In a few minutes she entered, received my 
excuses, and commended my prudence; 
but declared that ^e would not leave me till 
Mr. Palmerstone's return, " which,** added 
she, smiling, '^ will^ I am sure, be te soon 
as he can secure his honour : for he looks 
like a banished man." Your father allowed 

the 
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the truth of her observation : we perseyeredy 
and he reluctantly quitted us. 

When left to ourselves, I made her 
, some compliments on her dress, which was 
remarkably elegant, and I parttcubrly no*^ 
ticed a very fine string of pearls which hung» 
on her bosom, and to which was affixed a 
large hair locket set round with diamonds^. 
I remarked their siz^ and perfect w^er,' and"^ 
added * that I, had never se^n any npiore'* 
beautiful.' " Yes, answered she, " they^ 
are very line ones, biit,*' pressing the Idcket- 
gently as she spoke, '* they have cost me* 
very dear'* Not perceiving liee- ^neaning ' 
at once, I replied-, ' I did not diubt it, for* 
they were very valuable.* *'I did not ad-, 
vert to the price^** replied she, " for of that^ 
I know nothings they were my mother's; 
whom I lost when an infant, and as her' 
legacy I aow possess them." She sighed, ismd • 
a tear glistened in her eye, *^ But, my dear ♦ 
Mrs.Palmerstone," added she, "I never see: 
this necklace without recalling to my mmd 
the most sad and^ trying hours of my life. t. 

see," 
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8^y* continued she, ** that I have excited 
your curiosity, and I will, if you please, gra- 
tify it." I bowed, and she proceeded. 

*^ At the death of aiy mother, my fether s 
sister took change of me and the family. 
We lived constantly in the country; our 
neighbourhood was numerous and genteel. 
A Bobieman*8 seat and park were within 
i^e miles of tis, and made the ornament 
and pleasure of the environs ; for the place 
was one of the most beautiful in England^ 
and the possessor of it the most worthy and 
respectable of men* Our every- day , I may 
say our every-hour, neighbour was a Mr. 
Hanway. He was a widower, soul, like my 
i^her, had only a daughter, who was nearly 
of the same age with myself: but not hav- 
ing the comfort of a sister to superintend his 
family, miss Hanway from an infant had 
been consigned to the care of a distsmt rela* 
lion of her mother, who lived very remote 
from him* 

'^ His house and grounds bordered on 
my fsuher^s.. A small wood» the common 

property 
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property of both, was the only boundary 
between us^. and the friendship which united 
the proprietors rendered any other useless. 
Mn Hanway had repeatedly endeavoured 
to steal away my father^s superintendant^ 
and had even contrived to bring hin^ cor- 
dially to second his designs : but ihy auntV 
tender affection for me, and attachment to 
her brother, steadily opposed themselves Uy 
an union^ which, under different circunv- 
stances^ I have good reason to believe would 
have met with her concurrence. 

** Mr*. Hanway,' in submitting to a ref«». 
sal, lost neither her friendship nor his own 
good humour : he often talked pleasantljr 
of her cruelty, which time had softened, and 
wished his girl were a boi/f in order to be re^ 
lated to her one way or other, 

*' Of this daughter I heard continually, 
and I felt for her a sort of interest which 
boi'dered on affection. The death of the 
lady with whom she had lived, and who had 
been for years lame and infirm, had occa- 
toh^ a change in mus' Hanway's situation* 

She 
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She bad been placed in a good schooVin 
town, in which she rentained three years, 
passing the vacations .wStb a bdy with whom 
Iier mother had resided before her marriage. 

" -At iengtli the long-wished- for and ex- 
pected time arriyrd : miss Han way returned 
to her paternal roof, and at an age to take 
upon her the government of her father's fa- 
mily. ' 8he. was approaching to her eigh* 
tfienth year, and was very handsome and 
iivdy: with a good humoured and oblig- 
ing temper, she possessed many accomplish^ 
ments of fashionable education, without va« 
sky or pretensions. Our intimacy com- 
menced from the first hour of her anival : 
it was an event of common joy ; and our 
fathers, seeing with pleasure our growing 
attachment, had a path cut through the lit- 
tle wood in order to facilitate our commu- 
nication ; and thus laid the gardens open, 
and rendered the two habitations like one. 

" Some months passed with mutual sa- 
tisfaction : we becartie daily more and morj 
-endeared to each other. . At this penod i 

was 
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was exhibited for the first time at a formal - 
dinner, at the house of one of our most re- 
mote neighbours, who resided but seldom 
at this seat. My worthy aunt was very so- 
licitous to display me with all possible ad* . 
vantage to this fashionable and somewhat 
stately family : a new dress was prepared 
for the oc€asictfi ; and my father, who waited 
in the drawing-room 3vith unusual patience, 
and some curiosity to examine me after the 
labours of my toilet, with feomc perturbation, 
tied round my neck this ill-fated string of 
pearl, telling me it was^ my d^ mother^s 

gift; ' 

" The day proved extremely sultry, and 
we availed ourselves of the polite entreaties 
of the lady of the houst to prolong our visit 
for a full though late moon. .The only, 
guests besides ourselves were inmates of the 
family, and consisted of two or three ladies 
and as many gentlemen, very fashionable, 
and to me very unpfe&sant people. We^ 
reached honsjie at a very late hour, and, 'ex« 
hausted by our tedious visit, and the still 

I 5 remaining 
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rtaiamihg cIoGenebs of the air^ turned into t}ie 
common sitting*roam on alighting from the 
carriage. My &ither^ no less weary than our<» 
selves of a; visit of doll ceremony, instantly 
retiied to the library^ The occurrenoes of 
the day were now chatted over by my aunt 
and myself; and I, who had been intimidated 
by the inquisitorial Jooks of the fine town:bred 
ladies, indemnified myself and my returning; 
vivacity by laughing at their affected aifs. 
. '^During this time we were disencum* 
bering onrselvea of wxr ornaments. I could; 
not disentangle the knot ^hich fastqned my 
necklace. At my request, my aunt with 
more patience^ soon effected it; she gave it 
mto my band, smd I carelessly placed it on- 
the side cushion of the sofa on which we 
wei^ seated, and on retitfing left it there* 

'^ On the following morning my aunt 
came into 'my bed-chamber with a blapk. 
shagreea' case in her .hand% ^ Yon will want 
this/ said she to me, '^ &r your pearls. Where 
are they? I will put thenvin for you/ I in-^ 
st&ntly eecoUected my heedlessness, and said/ 

I would 
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I would ktdh them. But I bad wswetedl 
k}€ too much. Neither inquiries nor search^ 
ing, menaces nor promises^ wer« oi ^say ^ 
feet. The necklace had disapfiearedw 

^' My father^ to add ts^ my concern, seeniK 
ed -more disturbed by: Ai^ mcident Aan I htA 
ever sees hiny in mjc life^ and Ab da)r passed 
itt useless confisioa and fraiile8& regrets*. 
Some numtte succeededy and I had; reason 
to think that my fafiher^ had foigottea hid 
chagria int the same degnee s^ kast as Iwai^ 
eeconctled to: n^ loss*. 

** The SOB. stfid hchr of tordt V——* now 
came of age, and greatf preparations were 
made to celebrate the extent. Invitation^ 
vfere piofusely^ sent ix>und the country.. A 
masked ball and supper entered into the* 
plan c^ amusements. My friend and my^* 
self wete not omitted on^ aa occasion,, ir^ 
which> we weie politely and good* humour-* 
edJy told, tfiatr we should add. to the pro^ 
mised pleasure* The novefty and expecti^ 
eclat of the fete engaged our more thaa 
usual solicitude nespectii^ our dresses } and 

not 



not satisfied vlth cur own taste, it was -de- 
termined that we stioald both- have bncy 
dresses from Londcm. They arrived at Mr* 
Hanway's, and a messenger was dispatched 
is haste to announce to me this very im- 

« 

portant nens; the more welcome, as the 
dday of them had begun to alann us, •it 
bdng within twa days of our engagement at 

lord V !-%. I staid lata with my friend. 

Our orders had been exactly observed : all was 
in the most el^ant styie^^and we anticipated 
with youthful vanity the ^expected pleasure 
of showing ourselves io advantage. ' 

*^' Unfortunately,' my eager tlesire of ex* 
MfeititTg my dress to my <a»nt led toe to re* 
fuse the pressing solicitations *o£ miss Han- 
way to paisihe-night withihcr. The even- 
ing was cold and wet ; but I speedily reach- 
ed home,^attended byfa-servam' loaded with 
bandrboxes. This heedless .hnpatience was 
punished. I was seized with ^.violent tooths 
ich in the night, which entirely banished 
sleep, and the moramg discovered a swelled 
£ice and some degree • of feve^. This bad 

news 
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news soon readied Sophia, and she came ia 
haste to condole with me. The day passed, 
and my pain augmented. In the evening 
thef ball was given up, and the servant who 
was dispatched for the apothecary to draw 
the unlucky tooth was charged with our 
excuses to lord V—. Sophia remained 
.with me till the operator appeared ; when, 
acknowledging her cowardice, she left me. 
The tooth I was happily extracted, and my 
firmness recompensed by a night of sweet 
repose. 

." The next morning it rained .without 
ceasing, and Sophia only heard of my ex- 
emption from pain. In the course of thd 
morning she wrote me a kind and synipathi<» 
zing note expresdive of her disappointfuent. 
This, although as kindly received, by no 
means lessened my regrets : but I dki my best, 
perceiving that my good aunt was also vexed 
by this impediment, for which she observed 
with unusual acrimony, ^ I had to thank 
myself/ The iwelling in my fimrwas bow- 
j ...;.M ever 
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ever subsided, and I- was without pain ; and 
I began after dinner to compare with much 
secret discontent the hazard of going, with 
the mollification. o£ staying at home. The 
conclusion added to my restlessness^ 

^' The violent rain had ceased^ the even^ 
ing promised to be fair ; and £ watched the 
face of the clouds with pensive attention at 
the wnidow. ^ It will be a fine clear night 
after all/ said my good-natured aunt, look.* 
ing at my father* ^ Suppose, brother • • . / 
She hesitated. * . • • . Suppose, I say, we 
hazard a Uttle for this poor lass?' My fa* 
ther had bis fears. I in my turn looked, and 
he was subdued. ^ Well/ said he,^ ^ if she 

« 

be sick, you must nurse her; but I bar dan* 
cing.' This decision sent us to our dressing-^ 
room in an instant ; but with all our dis» 
patch we did not reach the castie until the 
company were aU assembled in the great 
saloon* 

^ On- our arrival we entered" into a smadlli 
parlour, and sent for lord V ' :. . He 

joined 



joined us immediately, and received us with 
his usual cordiality, leading the way at the 
6ame moment to the salooo. 

^^ On entering the motley crowd, I sought 
directly for my friend, anticipating the plea- 
sure of surprising her. Knowing her dress^ 
I discovered her with ease : ^e was en«- 
gaged in conversation with a gentleman, and 
apparently with gaiety and interest. I cati- 
dously advanced,, and bad just reached ber^ 
when two or three ladi^, arm in arm, stop* 
ped me. In. that moment judgi^ of my 
astonishment t my peaii: necklace struck 
my eyes L The locket was then, only plain, 
gold, and by no means a suitable appendage* 
to . it. I suppose the gentleman, was ob«* 
serving this defect ia so rich an ornament ; 
for he hekd it up and. examined it, saying 
something that dbvioBslyi elated: to< it; and^ 
Sophia laughing disengagedit ftom his hand, 
and dropped it into her bosom ; I gazing 
immo^eabiy all the tine at her ! 

^^ Ccaifbunckd and dismayed, I retired al 
length unobserved^ and sought < my aunc 

. My 



My intelligence surprised her; and taking' 
my fiather s arm, they in their turn were 
convinced that niiss Hanway actually wore- 
the identical lost necklace. My father*s for- 
mer agitations returned : we quitted the 
room instantly, and retired to the same par- 
lour into which we had 'been ^hown on our 
arrival. 

" My confusion equalled my father's 
anger. I knew miss Hanway to be per- 
fectly informed of every circumstance rela- 
tive: to my loss. Her father, as justice of the 
pyeace, had officially examine^ the servants, 
and it was impossible for me to conceive how 
it had found its way to her. My aunt sug- 
gested that she must have purchased it of die 
thief for some trifle: and my heart sunk^ 
when I admitted, to my mind a su}^sttion 
which left her without excuse in my eyes. 

^' My father, wit^ dlent sternness, had 
in thejnean time sent .a message to lovd 

V ^ and to Mr.andiniss Hanway. They. 

ndw; appeased* • • Suffer , me to hasten over 
this scene* ... l^opfai^ was asked by what 

means 
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me^Xls the string of pearl had come into her 
possession. She replied with a tremulous 
voice, ' that it was a legacy left* her by the 
relation with whom she had lived from her 
infancy/ A deep and convulsive groan 
called our attention to Mr. Hanway, who 
sunk back in his chair, and appeared almost 
breathless. My father took his hand, and 
tny auiit applied her salts : he recovered, and 
burst into tears* 

" I'he wretched Sophia remained trans- 
fixed to her seat, and I stood by her, with- 
out the power of .turning my eyes upon her* 
hf, a -few minutes my father broke the silence 
^at prevailed. He again sei^^ed the hand 
X)f Mr. Hanway:: • I have,* said he, * acted 
unworthily . . . We are both fathers, we are 
friends and neighbours : but I have for a 
;noment forgotten these ties. Pardon me, 
sir ; a .tender interest unites tae to this use- 
less bauble icfit has. subdued tny* reason and 
humanity. But suffer me .to justify my 
^ntert^ permit. jne* ca opea the idcket; 
•»':I;P».; and 



and let all be forgottea ftom tbis miserable 
hour.' 

^^ My a%nt approached miss Haaway, 
\vhose face vfzs now conceakd in my bosom, 
and turning the locket to my father^s hand 
he pressed a secret spring. It opened^ and 
discovered the maiden name of my mother, 
and my fiatther's, engraved at length, and a 
small knot of my mother's hair. We soon 
after quitted the house, as did likewise Mr^ 
Hanway. 

' ^ On the following day lord V dc* 

liiKered the necklace to my father ; and the 
$£ur was consigned to oblivion by ali e&ccept 
the mo9t injured^ Mr. Hanway and his 
daughter set out for London two days 
aften An absence of some weeka had u> 
tervened, when the unhappy, father rmumed 
by himself. He became cold and. distant^ 
and ^11 friendly intercourse ceased. We 
learned that he bad placed bi&daoghtec with 
9. lady in town. 

^^ bx tbe laeait time i bad consigned my 

necklace 
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necklace to its case, with somewhat like hor- 
ror and aversion, and bitterly lamented my 
want of prudence in pointing out my disco* 
» very to my aunt,. Two years elapsed. My 
regrets continued ; but I heard not a word 
of my friend, until we learned that she was 
returned to the Hall, and was supposed to be 
in a dying state. 

^^ My anguish of mind on hearing this 

intelligence admits of no descnption : I de*^ 

termined at ' dl events to see her, and my 

friends did not oppose my resolution. I 

sought th6 long neglected p^ath to the- houae, 

with feelings I shall never forget ; and wa& 

condoeied^ br^ ^ servant iato Sophia's dress« 

xngHTootn.:. it. was empty, and a shower of. 

.teara relie.v«4' me. A young, and genteel 

pi^rsoa surprised me* in th^. agitation of 

mind. I had never seen her before, and 

hesitated in what manxieir to address her in 

se. painful a moment. Her appearance, aU 

though extremely neat, was simple: but 

tlie elegaUQe of her laannars at once repelled 

the idea of her being, a servant,, though evi* 

dently 
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dently an inmate' in the family. She accost- 
ed me with respect, and said, • Miss Han- 
way is still in bed, my dear miss Dalrymple ; 
she has passed a very bad night/-—' Oh V 
exchimed I^ again yielding to my tears, 
^ she will not see me I Never shall I be- 
hold her again t'— •^ You are much mistaken/ 
replied she in the most soothing accents, 
* She has spoken of yoa several times du- 
ring the night, and I believe that her anxiety 
to see and embrace you has contributed to 
the increase of the fever. I will now an* 
Dounce you : but, my dear young lfidy> pre* 
pare yourself for this interview/ 

^^ She quitted me, and in a few minutes 
returned, and conducted me to the door of 
Sophia's bed-room.. ^For Heaven's sake/ 
said she opening^it, *be on yoor guard !^ 
She then hastily wKhdrew, • 

** I entered. My friend w48 sitting in her 
bed supported by {billows ; her > emaciated 
arms extended to receive me j ^' cold and 
sickly dew 8tt>od on her "brow, and a faint 
and *sweet sniHe played. on her lips. I sob* 
V bed 



bed in her en^race. Her attendant and 
fiiend entered^ and with a look of terror 
led me to the window. At length I re- 
spired, for I had been almost sufibcated. 
^ Leave us, my dear, miss Nelson/ said So- 
phia placidly : * Maria will soon recover/ 
I approached once more the bed, and miss 
Nelson left the room. 

'* ' You are surprised^ my dear girl/ said 
she with composure, 'at a change which 
I regard as a blessing ; because I contemplate 
in it somewhat more encouraging than you 
do. You weep, my Maria ; and I rejoice — 
not that my career, in. life is destined only to 
reach to a few more feverish and suflFering 
days, but because these days are soothed by 
faith and hope, / This bed of sickness is 
the scene of my triumphs : it has insured to 
.me a victory which will reach beyond the 
grave. I have already had a foretaste of 
those consolations which are reserved for the 
* contrite of heart,' and I can exultingly 
say, * Blessed are those who mourn, for 

• 

they ^all be comforted.' .... My father 

has 
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has received with parental love his penitent 
child ; and you, my Maria, seek your guilty 
friend to pardon and to pity her. — Miss 
Nelson too,* — —she was interrupted by her 

entrance * You talk Wo much,* said she 

affectionately.. * I must send your friend 
away,' smiling on me : * miss Dalrybple 
must know my authority here/ — * Not yet, 
Emma, not yet,* cried Sophia with vivacity, 
taking my hand and placing it on miss Nel- 
son's lips : * not yet,* repeated she : * I will 
not speak another word, if she stays and 
talks with you.' 

** This interruption was seasonable : the 
conversation was less interesting ; but I dis- 
covered a gentleness and sweetness in miss 
Nelson which charmed me._ I was not, 
however, unobservant of the pallid hue 
which had succeeded to fthe hectic and 
beautiful gldw on the. cheek of my friend, 
and I rose to quit the room. * You will 
come,* said she languidly, * and help me to 
manage Emma : I shall destroy her ! She is 
T€ry headstrong, Maria, and' listens to no- 

thixtg 
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thing I can say : I wonder $he is not dead 
with watching nie/ 

" You will imagine^ my dear madam,** 
continued Mrs. Erlingford, " the impression 
which this sc^ne made on my mind and 
spirits. My father and aunt were little less 
powierfully touched by my relation of it. 
My farther instantly quitted the room, and 
ivrote to bis friend Mr. Hanway. The 
unswer to this letter included an invitatioa 
to pass the following day at the Hall. On 
our arrival, tlie two re-united friends stepped 
Into Mr. Hanway's carriage, which was 
waiting, in order to take an airing. My 
aunt and mysetf joined Sophia in the dress* 
ing-roora : she was on the sofa, and Ap- 
ported as in bed. She received us with 
cheerfulness, and after some little conversa- 
tion with my aunt, relative to her com- 
plaints, observed that her mother had died 
^ a consumption. — * But now,' pursued she, 
turning to Emma, ' listen to me, my love ! 
*aTid be tractable: go into the garden, and 
valk an hour : it is a delightful morning, 

and 
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and you must have air and exercise. Leave 
then your patient and your orders with the 
best woman, and the best mirse^ in this 
county/ Miss Nelson placed a phial of 
cordial julep on the table, and withdrew. 

** * To that amiable and worthy young 
woman/ said Sophia as she shut the door^ 
' do I owe much of the comfort of this 
pressing hour: her attention to me is un* 
remitting and unwearied ; but these are. 
the least of the obligations which I have to 
acknowledge.* Seeing us take the alarm at 
z prelude which, from the serious air of 
her countenance, denoted something like 
a purpose we wished to shun — she paused 
a few moments, and then with solemnity 
said, ^ Indulge me, my friends : it gratifies 
me to recal past scenes. Thje comparison of 
what I once was, with that which I trust 
I am at present, is a cordial more efficacious 
than that before you, my good Mrs. Dal- 
rymple.. 

" She looked at thephjal. * ITiis,' said 
shei * i& useless but as it contents those about 

me: 
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me : the other commiinicates py aad peace t 
do not then internet me. I wiU spare your 
feelings as much aal can i for I know all the 
benevoleot workings of your minds. Eut 
these are {nrecrous mommts to met and it 
is necessary that I should place the dream- 
dances of 'my guilt brfore you, as well as 
die eyi^ences dF my repentance.' Ther^ was 
an irresistible persuasion m her words and 
manner. We were silent, and she proceeded. 
— * I will not attempt to enter into the detail 
of that progressive course of baseness and 
4upUcity which at length conducted me to 
reproach and shame. I have long since 
rejected those ext^ioations, to which my 
feeble and alarmed conscience at first di|§g4 
I know that * God judg^h hot as man judg* 
eth,' and that allowances wiU be made in 
favour of misguided and inconsiderate youth ; 
but I know also that the apdogy of igno^ 
ranee is very short. Short indeed ^e those 
pleadings allowed by the fallacious hope of 
an erring mind ! — I perfectly recollect feelmg 
that I was acting contrary to mj doty, in 
VOL. II. K the 
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the paltiy thefts to which the farourite 
maid-senrant of my aunt instigated me : she 
was obliged, ^ven then, to qualify my guilt 
by an argument of justice. She complained 
of the housekeeper, whom I did not love, 
and said she was a hypocrite, who spared 
merely with a view to her own profit ; for 
tfhat my cousin wished to make her servants 
comfortable, and allowed those indulgences 
which Barton withheld. 

*' ' My next step was stealing from my 
lame and infirm relation a purse containing 
some new and trifling silver coin. I sdll re- 
member the compunction which attended 
this crime, and the dread of detection/— 
Mji* aunt rose. ^ The room grows very 
warm,'-said she, going to the window. * I 
do not see miss Nelson ! ' — ^ She will not re-^ 
turn,' answered Sophia, * till I ring : but be 
composed, I must be heard. At the death 
of my cousin I was removed to school, I was 
then in my thirteenth year, and an adept in 
all the mean subterfuges of habitual t^aseness. 
I concealed my depravity^ and accomplished 

my 
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my misetable- designs vn%h cunning an^" 
circumspection. Once, and, blessed be God! 
only once, (she raised her eyes in pious* 
gratitude,) did my erring footsteps conduct 
me to the complicated guilt of transferring 
to the innocent my crime, and the disgrace 
inseparable from it. 

*^*Miss Nelson was this victim of har- 
dened effrontery and cruelty. She was a 
half- boarder in the house. Her conduct was 
irreproachable, and her temper so mild and 
obliging as to render her the general favour^ 
ite of the family. Her father, a clergymarf 
with a limited income and «even children, 
had with sedulous care improved this pro- 
mising child, and prepared her excelldAt 
understanding for his future design of placing 
her as a governess in a private family ; and 
with the view of giving her the necessary 
accomplishments of needle work, &c, he 
had placed her for two or three years in ai 
capital school. I had no other modve for 
my conduct than the favouring circumstances 
for my own security, and these shifted the 

& 2 guUt 



g\uU otv thk Hinoce^t cFeature. The stigma 
which I thos affixed to her character ruined 
the prudent intendops of her parents j but 
happily they rejected, the accusation with 
scorn and indignation, although my measures 
were not suspected, ^luch less detected* 
The injured Emma left the house^ and some 
friends in it who believed that she had 
been injured. 

" ' The last and lamentable proof of my 

corruption regards you, my Maria/ 

^ Spare me ! ' I sobbed out, * spare me, if you 
liave mercy 1 I shall never forgive myself!' 
— •* Have patience,' said she calmly : * you 
Zte still ignorant by what means the pearls 
^S|ine into my possession. You and your fisi- 
luily must still suspect the innocent ; for I, 
alas ! enjoyed an^ exemption from all that 
^uld lessen your love and confidence. You 
l)ave : not thought me a thief. I cannot die 
^1 peace without exposing to you the, whole 
^i^^ Remember that that mercy which 
bea^eth the penitent heart, shields it from 
. the object shame of avowing its transgres* 

sionst 
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S!ons» The tribunal to which it has humbly 
confessed its sins, and before which it has 
with unfeigned sorrow lamented them, has 
sunk into nothingness the shame which 
attends repentance, in this world of error 
and partial judgement. One gracious hope 
of mercy from above renders it firm, and 
willing to meet disgrace in any other form. 
But. I have none to fear here: — compassion 
softens your hearts, and perhaps too rnuch^ 
** * Accident rather than design led me to 
your house on the fatal morning when you 
lost your pearls. I bad arisen by mistake 
at a very early hour ; none of our servants 
had qmtted their beds. I made tny way into 
the garden,, promising myself a fuH indemni^ 
fication for the loss of my repose by seeing 
the sun rise. After enjoying this glorious 
spectacle, I suddenly took the whim of stir-t 
prising you in your bed, and immediately 
took the path through; the- wood. . F mel 
with no one. The glass door of the sitting»^ 
room was open, and I entered, meaning io' 
gain the staic-cas^ by that passage^ In pass* 

ing 
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ing tb« sofa, a book caught my eye. It 
was partly coftcealed by the cushion, and 
an impulse of curiosity led me to look into 
it. On taking it in my hand, the string of 
pearls to which it was slightly attached 
appeared. I will not now stop to define what 
were then my thoughts* I have believed, 
tut I reject the thought, that in the first 
instant they were innocent, and only ad- 
.mitted the silly project of frightening you 
and Mrs, Dalrymple ; for it is too certain 
that I not only secreted them, but withdrew 
with a guilty caution* I hurried home with 
the utmost care to avoid being seen } and 
faitally secure that ;io eye had marked me, 
save jhat all-seeing one which was not in 
my thoughts, I concealed myself in my 
room till tbe hour of breakfast, and theh 
joined my father as usuaL 

** We had hardly . finished, when Mr, 
Dalrjimple entered, apparently agitated, and 

« 

with much warmth related to us the extra* 
ordinary event of the morning. ^ I vahie 
not tbe. pearls,* aaid he^ ^for their intrinsic 

worth J 



worth ; bm they are «ideared to me by cir- 
eumstances I can never forget, and I wiU 
leave nothiig undone to recover them/ I sat 
terrified, confounded; >and sil'ent ; the truth 
trembling on my Ifps,. and cowardly con- 
science suppressing it. Whilst thus irresolute, 
your father's resentment and vexation were 
more and more declared, and the gentlemen 
left me to proceed to the examination of 
ihe honi3St servants. 

** ' The die was now cast. I conceived that 
the time for an honourable retreat had esca- 
ped me, and endeavoured to quiet the per- 
turbadon of my spirits by a compromise 
wilh my conscience and duty.. .1 determined 
to consult you, to trust to your auntVinfiti-^ 
ence ; and at any rate to disengage myself 
irom a burth^i I found so oppressive. Alas, 
my Maria ! it was only the dread of deteo- 
tion that bung on my mind:: in.propordoh 
as these fears subsided, and security seemcsl 
established, I lost sight of every good *pur-^ 
posei ; and indifferent to the effects which. I 

had 
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had prodaeed, your uneasiness, your father's 
anger, and the dismissal of several servants^ 
only suggested to me the necessity of cau- 
tion. — Oh! cruel and insidious vice!* ex- 
claimed she with emotion, ^I had yielded 
myself up to thy solicitations ; thy snares now 
encompassed me ; thy recompense was pre- 
pared* Knowing that you bad never seen, 
much less worn, this ornament before the 
day you lost it ; perfectly acquainted with 
every circumstance relative to* your visit; 
the certainty of not meeting thkt family or 
any of their connexions at lord V— — 's i 
joined to the positive proofs, as I imagined, 
of your inability to go, and the card of apo* 
kgy which I saw sent in your father's and 
aunt's aame «. • • »^ all united to betray me i 
wben^ excited by my vanity, I felt the desire 
«f wearing jfbr trhat evening onlu the peark» 
Trusting to my father'^s usual inattention to 
female dress, I boldly met the danger — not 
however without using the precautions of 
that cunning which oftener betrays the 

wicked 



Wicked than it covers them^— I tied^oir tfie 
neektace ifi the carriage, and. coAoealed it 
With my shawl. 

*^What followefd) yoci^hai^ m)% &>rgoU 
ten. Neither wilt I dwett oa*^ thaf which i^ 
so indelibly engraven cm niy miad— my u^^ 
happy fiaffherS agoiues^, and lAf fruittess 



^^ ^ hv London: }• was ph^ei uAder the^cdre 
ef Mrs. Smith, the Iad;f. with whom. ir had 
always passed my. hoSdayd whilst at school# 
I found her much: changed; by the progress 
of a j)ainful and incurable malady^ But bei( 
Kception of me was marked by more than 
her common kindness, and her conduct so' 
delicately guarded, that I made na doubt 
llut that nvy father, in tenderness to his^ lost 
child, had spared me the shame anddis* 
grace infalKbty affixed to the discovery of 
my o£Fence. I received liot^thstanding her' 
aSectioi^ate attentions with a passive indifie^ 
Eencer silent^ dejected^ andrestlessy I. passed^ 
days and weeks unheeded, unemployed^ and' 
uaexijoyed. From ths^ stupor I was reused by 
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the illness of Mrs. Smith, which was pain- 
ful to a, degree of which I. had no prior idea. 
I became diligent in my attendance, and the 
constant witness of those excruciating par-^ 
oxysms which tor^ her feeble frame. With 
aatonishment did I observe a fortitude which 
appeared to my unpractised mind npiore than 
human; her patience seemed to derive 
strength from her sufferings, and meek re- 
$igmutipn to triumph over the pangs of 
nature- In h^r short intervals of ease she 
was composed and . even cheerful, entered 
into every arrangement that could relieve 
(hose aboi^t her, and with the most grateful 
l^indness remarKf^ their zeal in her service. 
^^^In this situation she remained some 
we.^ks, and at length recovered to her usual 
state of weakness and suspension from pain* 
One morning I remarked to hex the admi- 
i^on which her patience and fortitude had 
excited in my n)ii)d, and added some reflec- 
tions which pressed upon my sinking spirits. 
'Jt would, be folly,' answered she, *were I 
not to en4eavour, at least, to practise some* 

thing 
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thing oi that philosophy for which you. so* 
kindly, give me credit j for^ in the first place,, 
nothing is. mor^ certain than that impatience 
and fretfulness aggravate bodily sufferings < 
as much as they augment mental ones* 
But I have motives infinitely superior to any 
which have resulted from my* expedience, or 
which have been suggested to me ev^n^ by^ 
i^eason, for the exercise of that> patience, 
which has surprised you merely from the 
circumstances of your, youth, and till of late 
your happy, exemption from pain and suffer- 
ings I. have, my dear child,* continued 
Mrs,. Smith,/ the promise of a future recom-x 
pense more, than . adequate to every evil L 
c;an possibly .encounter in this life;, and a, 
gjorious reward assured for everyv^ exertion , 
of patience and resignation. But this firm . 
rpck of^ defence I. will leave for a moment,- 
in order tp produce another argument of.: 
support and consolation. I h^ve a very. 
powerful persuasion on my mind, that from . 
these very sufferings, which you have wit- 
^essed, I. have extracted blessings which:. 

might 
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might otberwise have escaped me in a life 
of heedless prosperity and ease. I have long 
been convinced, my dear young friend/ 
added she, looking at me ^ith affectbnate 
solicitude, and gently sighing, ^ that the 
human' heart cannot well be purified, nor the 
human character sustained and dignified,, 
ivithout the seasoning of adversity. It is the 
tempered and hard implement of the skit- 
ful workman- which gfves to the diamond its 
histre and its value ; and that human being 
whose powers of mmd lave never been 
brought out by adv^i^e fortune to trial, 
whose life has been one continual course of 
ease and supine security, resemble, in my 
opinion, the gem preserved with care in the 
cabinet of the curious-, more on account of 
its rarity and imaginary worth than for its 
seal excellence. You have of late,* conti- 
nued she, phcidty smiling, ^been selected* 
from many a diamond thus uselessly pre- 
served *••..•• ..The pointed steel has broken 
through the incrustation which has till now 
obscured the hrilHancy of. that immortal 

gem 
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gem within • • • • • ^^ I ^i^ ^i*op n^f siUu*- 
sion. You have^ my child — for I know all-— 
you have recently received one lesson^ a 
precious lessofi, from the salutary friend of a 
moral and intelligent creature. Tou have 
experienced shame» trouble, and contrition 
Tou have felt the privation of esteem^ of 
.confidence, of kindness. But yourunder'^ 
standing admits^ that, under the pressure of 
every natural evil, Providence had gracr- 
ously provided for you an assured trust,, and 
a lefuge from despair; 

*' ' Under these painfuLconvictic^is of your 
mind, has it not occurred" to you to contem- 
plate the inestimable advantages resulting^ 
from: this severe- experiment I Has it not 
convinced you^of the danger of thoughtless; 
errors^ and the^ extreme hazard of leaving; 
human conduct to^ the miserable and blind> 
guidance of an unprincipled apd uninstructed 
mind I Are you not aware, that this moment 
is the establishment of your future exisW 
ence ; that your reason is now awakened ;^ 
and that,, instead of weakening its newly 
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Kqmred powera by dwelling, with unavailV- 
ing anguish on the past, it demands onl)^ 
occasions of manifesting Uself in the bright 
career of honour, of usefuhiess aad of virtue I. 
Do you. imagine^ can you for a- moment, 
conceive/ asked, she with increasing, energy,, 
"^that the disgiace and uneasiness which have- 
nearly; overwhelmed you, have for their pur*> 
pose nothing but the severe aiid bitter^ 
punishment of actual offence ? la it thus, 
you have been taught to regard th^ almighty 
Parent of mankind ? No, my Sophia L nor 
has your earthly parent been thus taught to 
imitate him. Tour gracious and merciful 
Maker, your friends^ society at lai^e, expect 
better and. more precious fruit frotn this> 
painful occurrence. The approving eye of 
the divine Being waits but your humble^ 
wishes and endeavours to meet it. ..the ' 
heal'ts ' of your friends are prepared to give 
you a more honourable station than even < 
that which, with so much inconsideration, 
you abandoned. You are young, my dear 
girl. Neither your opportunities nor instruc- 
tions 
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tions hslve hitherto been favourable either 
to the enkirgemeht of your reason or to 
your establishmait in virtue* Left to the bias 
of every childish temptation and frivolous 
pursuit i simply cautioned with the com*: 
mon-place precepts of moral rectitude, in- ' 
disci;iminately and hastily inculcated, and as^ 
hastily heard and forgotten,' you have been 
betrayed into errors for which you now* 
blush ; and feel as atrocious, in respect tO" 
yourself, that deviation which the honest 
candour of your mind would teach you td 
regard as disgrace/id in another. But, my 
love, think not the blot indelible in that 
soul which is constkuted with powers to 
reject sin and impurity, and which will 
never fail of assistance in its attempts to 
recover its destined splendour • . . Repentance' 
and amendment will in no case, I firmly^ 
. trust, of moral turpitude be rejected. Your 
recollection of your' duty ta God, and of 
your obligations to your fellow-creatures^ 
has been produced by circumstances re* 
mote frofti habitual depravity and hardness 

of 
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«f heart. Accept thea \rith gradtade, viift- 
pkms joy and thanksgiving, a warning of 
such special grace and favour^ Wipe zvffsf 
every tear from your eye^ and think that 
purchase cheap at any price, which tvitt 
insure in future life your feet from slici&i^ 
and your heart from evil/-— She paused. 

** * If/ continued she, ' forty years* seclii^ 
tion from the busy world have served any 
of the intentions of wisdom, I think I may 
venture to say that I might be useful to you«. 
We have leisure-^Iet as endeavour to im-<^ 
f rove it. The most lively interest in your 
happiness prompts this proposal : the most 
qrmpathizing pity' — ^Her tears flowed too^ 
abundantly for her to' proceed— Yes, niy^ 
Maria, Mrs. Smith wept in compasaon of 
your Sophia—*^ I have,* c<mfinued she^ * si- 
lently witnessed the distress of your mind. 
I see with unspeakable regret- the ravages it^ 
bas made on your heakbi This mus€ not be^. 
my dear friend. We must seek a cure for 
these ills • • • and be assured that we shall 
find it» And now permit tiiis fvankness to^ 
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invite you to confidence : rely on my tender- 
ness and counsels : neither the one nor the 
other will deceive you. Yx)u must get well/ 
added she> smiling benignant!^ on me: ' you 
must be cheerful, my dear Sophia ; for you 
have in your hands ithe means of redeeming 
with honour and augmented respect this 
hour of humiliation. 

** * From this time our mornings were de- 
voted to reading, and my improvement 
was. conducted by my excellent guide. The 
world I so much dreaded receded: I no' 
longer considered its scorn as the first 
object of my fears^ or the loss of its plea- 
sures as a subject of reasonable regret* 
My views brightened, my opinions wesie 
rectified, and my religious faith was more 
than a creed. My mind was relieved from 
an insupportable burthen ; and with a sere- 
nity, to which till that happy period I had 
been a stranger, I raised my hopes to that 
peace which this world can neither give nor 
take away, I was not long in this happy 

state 
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State of> I trusty pious submission i;(^ithout 
experiencing one of its gracious influences. 

** ' My father visited me : he received me 
once more ta his afiectionate breast : he 
blessed me and said, yes, my Maria^ he 
said I should Uve to bless him.. My retura 
to virtue would have been indeed deficient, 
had not the remembrance of miss Nelson had 
its share in my repentant tears. *No returns 
of peace could prevent the psdnful reooUeo*- 
tion of my conduct respecting her^ and my 
declining health gave to these recollections 
a bitterness, happily imaginary ^ for there 
was no train of evil into which I did not 
&ar I had been the cause of pkinging this, 
ii^red girL 

^^ ^ I communicated to Mrs* Smith this* still 
.unknown proof of my depravity, ^ Ttiis is 
indeed,' said the good woman, ^ being bom 
again,* ^ and ^his test of youx suicerity and 
of your sorrow is also the prelude of your 
'triumph. Fear nothing :. your father will 
love you still better for youc copfitflence ia 
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his generosity. Miss Nelson had good 
parents to shelter her from the effects qi 
those suspicions you produced. Leave these 
cares to me : all shall be as you wish, siiid 
as justice requires. We will lose no.timea* 
added she: 'your acknowledgement of the 
whole transaction^ and the rq>aratioa ic. 
becomes you to offer, will be noble evi*^ 
dences of the present state of your mbd, 
and powerful pleaders with a good' heart/ 

*' ' My complaint in the mean time be-> 
came more and more alarming : to the cougb 
was (low added a pain^ in my ude^ so acuteg 
that my physician ordered me ^ large blisterji 
and I was confined to my bed^ My fiear 
father was in a state of anxiety,- which re- 
vived that anguish I had hoped was past, 
I reproached myself without ceasing as thc^ 
unhappy cause of his affliction, and everj^ . 
proof of his tenderness increased my re^ 
jtiorse. 

'^ ' In. this! st^te of. mental dejection and 
bodily iipAfmity was your poor Sophia, 
wbfh qiiss. Nelson an4 her jf^xh^t reapb^ 
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Mrs. Smith's. My father, without signify- 
ing his intentions to me, had visited them, 
and brought them to town. Prepared as I 
was for this interview, it was nearly fatal to 
me. But here ended my struggles. Mr» 
Nelson soon caught me that I had yet to 
learn to die; and his soothing piety con- 
vinced me that it was not the hardest or the 
most jdifHcult lesson assigned to mortals.. 
You will, I bope> ere long know this .ti*ue 
disciple of his benevolent master. I evaded 
for some time my father's wishes, and the 
advice of the medical gentlemen who urge 
my coming hither. A s^ret wish of spar* 
mg my father useless regrets in his future 
soRtary h6me, had con^derable weight witK 
me ; to these was added the society of Mrr* 
Smith and Mr. Nelson, who could not- be 
with me here, the first being incapacitated 
by her infirmities from undertaking such ^ 
journey, and the latter, though within reach, 
of London (in a few hours), being too re- 
mote from hence for his duty. I knew that 
Arrow-beech had no health in store for me. 

My 
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My friends, however, prevailed* But, gra- 
cious God ! I find it the sojourn of peace.'** 
^^ Oa taking our leave in the evening my 
father kissed her cheek, and with. assumed 
gaiety ^id, ^ Do you know, my dear Sophia^ 
that you have brought amongst us a little 
girl who dares to dispute my authority? 
This Emma of yours pretends to have a will 
of her own, and refuses to relinquish her 
post, to ' the best nurse in the coimty/ Mrs. 
Dalrymple claims her rights,, and you must 
be the arbitrator. I would leave you Maria $ 
but I think these girls will do better to 
amuse you by tums^ and take care of your 
father add myself in our rambles/ Sh6 
smiled, and looked grateful. ^ I understand/ 
said she, ^ all the prudence and kindness of 
this arrangement. My Emma will submit. 
In the day, I shall have all, my friends about 
me : but £ mma must not be in my room in 
the night ; she knows how often I have urged 
this necessity to her^ « I cam^ot uaagine how 
she has hitherto, supported the fatigue, aiid 

want of sleep. .. ^ 
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^^My aunt continued ^ith Sophia, and 
Emma and myself were alternately with her 
during the day, and as regularly called upon 
to our evening and morning rides by the 
gentlemen. During three weeks or a month 
our invalid appeared something the better 
for the change of air : she was cheerful and 
serene, and communicated to our hearts 
hopes which we cherished without daring 
to examine the ground on which they rested. 

^^ One morning I was alone with her: she 
suddenly asked me, what was become of 
my string of pearls. I imagine I changed, 
colour; for she added, sweetly smiling, ^ Nay, 
be not alarmed, but Imust have them once 
more in my possession/ I burst into tears, 
unable to answer her : she instantly dropped 
•the subject* 

^^ The next morning miss Nelson surprised 
me in my bed. I v^as terrified, and eagerly 
asked news c^ Sophia. ' She has passed a 
very, bad night,* answered she ; ^ your aunt 
did not undress : but I am charged with a 
commission that admits of no delay. Sophia 

desires 
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desires you to send your necklace by me.' 
-^' Good Heavens ! ' exclaimed I, * is this 
a moment in which to recall so liateful, so 
distressing a subject ?' — 'Indulge her,' said 
Emma : * Sophia Hanway is in no danger of 
having her mind disturbed by any earthly 
consideration.' — *Take itV cried I weep- 
ing, ' take it,* directing her to the place ia 
which it was ; * pnly in pity let me not see 
it.* She took it, and left me instantly* 
The dread ' of beholding this hated me- 
mento hung on my spirus. When I joined 
Sophia, I threw my eyes fearfully on the 
table and sofa, and was relieved. - She 
was more talkative than usual, but hot a 
word was said of the odious string of pearl. 

^* A few more days were passed in falla» 
cious hope and trembling apprehension, when 
she was seized- with faintings which we sup« 
posed mortal ; but they gradually subsided, 
leaving her in a state of feebleness which 
confined her from that time to her bed« 
In this situation she remained ten or twelve 
days i when on entering her room one morn- 
: • ing 
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ing J fouoc} her propped up in her bed^ 
scringbg my pearls. An involuntary mo- 
tion made me retreat. * Come in,' said she 
placidly: * I have just finished my work, and 
I have bnly to reconcile you to it: com^ 
and gratify m^ by your approbation of what 
I have done/ I approached the bedside^ 
and, kneeling down, reclmed my head on 
the pillow by her. My dear Mrs. Palmer* 
stone, I actually shut my eyes, this string 
of pearls was my abhorrence ; it seemed a 
reproach to me, from which I shrunk with 
horror. ^I have,' said my dear frirad, 
^ again cheated you, my Maria ! You will 
find the locket is changed, but I have taken 
care that all which was precious in the for* 
mer is contained in this. Promise me to 
wear it,' continued she, feebly s^tempting 
to tie it round my neck ; ' promise me to 
wear it, although the name of the unworthy 
Sophia Hanway is added^ Promise me/ 
reiterated she, * to we^r it, not as the evi* 
dence' of my shame, but as that of my 
triumph over sin.' — ^Oh! give it. me^* 
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fobbed I, grasping the locket, and dropping* 
It into my bosom : * never from this hour 
shall it have a rival in that heart oa which it 
rests/ 

^* She sweetly smiled. * I wish it not scr 
exclusive a preference,* said she r * as my 
gift, yon win value itt as my tegacy, I 
destine it to a still mor^^ noble purpose; 
regard it as consecrated to the service of 
virtue. You will probably marry: you' 
may be a^ mother r and your children will 
)t>e human. • • and. . • .fallible. . • ...Should it 
ever happen^ alas f would ,that we had no 
better grounds than supposition ! should it 
ever happen that they trespass on innocence^ 
or depart from rectitude, as I have done^ 
show them tRis strihg of pearls. . . relkte to: 
them the errors of your now dying fnend: . . 
ff it be possible, number to them my re- 
pentant tears. . • say to them, * Thus wa* it 
with Sophia Banway. . . , With the loss of pro- 
bity she lost her peace and her self-esteem....'. 
By petty frauds and mean stratagetns shd' 
was conducted to pitiful subterfuges, and 'tea' 
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direct v'o^ation of truth. . • . The exemption 
that these procured her from merited chas- 
dsemient became the instigators to more 
accumulated guilty and more hardened bold- 
ness. . • • tiU at length she was a reproach and 
a shame to her family.'. • . .Bid them beware 
of concealments. They are snares to the 
inexperienced, and, by covering from the 
eyes of observation one deviating step, 
render retreat impracticable/. * • .Sophia's 
words were, in one respect, prophetic. . .She 
died three days after this conversation. 

*' My father, to whom I related what had 
passed in this affecting interview, informed 
me that Mr. Hanway had prepared him 
for the change which had been made in the 
locket. She had c( mmissioned him to send 
it to town for the purpose, and had at the 
same time requested him to cut from Jier 
head a ringlet of hair to send * with it. 
He complied, with an agitation which be 
could not conceal She examined the lock 
which he had taken. ' This will not be 
tufficiem/ said bhe^ calmly taking up the - 
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sciisss^ : * my fathar 2^d Emma shall eai;H< 
have oae from my own hand.' Sbe thstL 
gave him^ kistroctiow for Emma's locked 
aod, holding the three fioglets ki her haad> 
gaze4 oi^ them vnth fixed attwcion***-^ 
^ Wbaty' said she, ^ are now the penrinbfe 
honoutrs of my head ! They will serve to no 
pm-pose y. for the afiection of those I leav^ 
behiod me standa not in need of such aids* 
YetlwasQBceprQudofiAi^i£«<mG<ian; now 
I sigh only for that crowa which will never 
fadet» . .Be comforted,, my dear faihei^ that 
la this solemn homr your child tells you^ 
with humJ^le confidence^ that she die$> nol 
as ^ those ^hout t hope/ For I know: 
^ that my Redeemer Irireth,* and that a God 
of mercy reigneth^.'-—* Mr. Hanway/ said 
my father,. * wept like an in£uit, when he 
relaj:ed this co&versatioa to me* • • . .Poor 
man i' added he, unmindful of the big teai9 
which chased on^ another dowa his awa 
venerable face. 

*' in the first poignancy of my grief I 
forgot my Iriead's injunctifiiks^ ok mther, t 
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was unequal to the obeervance of them. 
The necklace and locket were consigned to 
a. private drawer, and my conviction of the 
reproach I deserved for my hasty discovery 
a^ lord V— — 's prevented my wearing them 
for some time. 
* " Three years after, 1 married ; and my 
fathei^s desire and Mr. Hanway^s wishes^ 
prevailed. I wore these pearls on my wed- 
ding-day, and have since occasionally done 
so/' Mrs. Erlingford paused. • 

^ I have been a sad guest for an invalid/* 
said^h^ observing my eye&, and wiping the 
tears frdm her own. ^^ Mr. Palmerstone 
will nevier forgive me! Let me endeavour 
to divert your dejection by something more 
cbeerfuV^<-^Miss Nelson is happily marri» 
ed. Mr; Hanway behaved nobly on that 
occasion y but \ never heard precisely the 
exiient: of his genefosity^ My good aunt^ 
became Mis^Uanway three or four months 
before I changed my name. The path in* 
tie wooditsnow a good coach road, in. 
order to. iiuiiUtate the. intercourse of the 
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friends in the gouty season, my aunt insist* 
ing on her privileges of superintending the 
cushions of both her patients. Buf this 
prudent provision for such exigences might 
have been ^red j for, m fact, my fether^ 
since my marriage, is almost a stranger ini 
his own house, and complains grievous^ 
erf" the burthen^ I" believe • Mr. Erlingfbrd:^ 
will soon c(Mitent them all, by taking it for 
our residence.** 

My husband's light step was now heard' 
on the stair-case: he entered with anxious^ 
solicitude for me, and:was struck with sur*- 
prise and embarrassment on approaching us.* 
Conscious that' our eyes would betray us, 
we both. looked cjonfused:: his discretion- 
and politeness restrained his inquiries, and; 
a momentary silence ensued* ** Well,** 
said the ^rightly Mrs» Erlingford witb> 
forced gafety-, ** you^ have now studied us 
long enough.. Your wife is quite wellj^, 
therefore do not read any thing to the con- 
trary in her face. What think you of mine ^ 
will it suit those you. have quitted ? I bavet 

indisci^etly; 



indiscreetly ^ifed both it and my temper 
for the baU ; so give me a sandwich, and 
send me home/^ My husb^xd, reassured,. 
entered into her views> and by his cbeeiv 
fuhiess restored us to our usual spirits^ 
1 know not why my heart prompts me ta 
sadden yours^ by telling: you that this- 
diarming young womw lived only twa 
years after this period* The birth of her 
first child was fatal^ to the amiable methet; 
The recollection of this event, and tjie- 
narratire contamed ia this letter, press tooi 
heavily on my mind to permit me to add 
more than the name of 

Your affectionslte mother^ 

A. Faj^merstoisx- 
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